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ALL-EMPIRE 
XMAS HAMPERS 


£1 1s. to £6 6s. 
BI 8 te 
£2 2s. HAMPER 


Surrey Fowl, Leicester Pork Pie, Cut of 
Cheddar, Xmas Pudding, Jar of Finest Mince- 
meat, Tin of Scotch Shortbread, Box of 
Crackers, Glass of Tongue, Fancy Box of 
Chocolates, Bottle Empire Wine. 


TR Ste. 
£5 5s;5 HAMPER 


Norfolk Turkey, York Ham, Half a Stilton 
Cheese, Xmas Pudding, 2lb. Leicester Pork 
Pie, Jar of Old English Mincemeat, Fancy 
Box Finest Chocolates, Jar Guava Jelly, 
Large Box Special Crackers, Rich Empire 
Fruit Cake, Jar Buckfast Abbey English 
Honey, Tin H. & P. Dessert Biscuits. 


Hampers can be made up to suit customers’ own 

requrements. All Hampers will be carriage 

tnd to any part of Great Britain and Northern 
reland. 





Revive the Dickens Spirit 


HRISTMAS threatens to be a thin 


and cheerless season for many. 


Back then to the joy of giving—the 
happy helpful spirit of Charles Dickens. 


Surel y the 


cheeriest, the most seasonable, and the most 


The Empire is up against it. 


sensible gift you can bestow will be an All- 
Empire Hamper. 


The Old Country and the Dominions over- 
seas can furnish forth materials for real 


old-fashioned Christmas cheer. 


And James Lyle & Co., to inaugurate an All- 
Empire Christmas, will forward the hamper 
carriage free within the United Kingdom. 


JAMES LYLE 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 
Savile Row, London, W.I 
REGENT 7521 


Write for free Xmas L ns & booklet “On Coffee 


Established 1811 Telephone : 


and the making thereof,’ which includes price 
lists of cake and tea, 


| PRICE 6D. 
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HEN motoring a week or so ago I called on a Parson in a Cathedral 

City and brought away pictures, silver, and one piece of china, a 

handleless Chinese cup 3 inches high (illustrated). On Monday, 
23/11/31, I sold at auction 299 various lots, the smallest, this china cup, 
actually realising £110 even in these depressing times. I could have 
bought it for two guineas, but I do not buy fer cash, as I am no longer 
a dealer but an auctioneer, On Tuesday, 24/11/31,.1 motored 202 miles 
and made 16 visits, and came back with the car loaded to its fullest 
capacity—jewels, china, antique furniture, silyer and first editions. What 
pleased me most, however, was a XVth century Horae, an_ illuminated 
manuscript which I collected, and which was offered and failed to sell in 
a London Auction Room. The vendor handed me the catalogue, where | 
find it is described in 88 
words, but it failed to sell 
at the reserve price. 1 
promised the owner I 
would catalogue it in less 
than 10 words and far 
excel the reserve. It will 
be in my next book sale, 
Dec. 4th. On Triesday, 
24/11/31, I collected the 
largest and newest can- 
teen of silver forks, etc., 
ihat I have ever handled, 
nearly 2cwt. in weight— 
48 tablespoons, 48 table- 
forks, 48 large knives, 48 
small, 48 silver forks, 48 
desserts—which sold last 
Friday for £90. I motor 
on an average 1,000 miles 





every week, in all weathers, summer and winter, and shall be pleased 
to call, castle or cottage, to inspect anything owners may wish to sell 
with a view to sale by auction at The Grafton Galleries, the finest 
Auction Rooms in the world, Should, however, it be necessary for my 
representatives to call to do what I am unable to do, a fee of 21s. is 
charged. Buy the “ Morning Post” or the “ Daily Telegraph” any Saturday 
or the “ Times” any Tuesday and read more about my activities. 


HURCOMBS GRAFTON GALLERIES, W. 1. 


(Top of DOVER STREET.) 
*Phor 


*hone: Gerr. 5971-4, 








STANDARDS (ID 


“ Lift up a standard for the people.” A standard | 
must at least suggest a possibility—something to 
be attained and something worthy of attainment. 
Thus, every kind of human endeavour has its - 
appropriate standard. In language, for example, | 
we speak of the “ King’s English.’’ The phrase 
suggests speech framed to be clear and flexible, 
simple and yet capable of expressing the highest 
| and the most profound truth. It is the truth to 
| be expressed which proves the standard of the 
| language. 





An African convert, recently reading for the first 

time the Gospel in his own tongue, said: ‘We | 
4 

never thought our poor language could express | 


such wonderful thoughts as these.” 


It was the Bible Society which thus showed him | 
the possibilities in his mother-tongue. 


In that language, and in more than 640 others, it. 
has lifted up the standard—the standard of the 
highest truth which the human mind can know. 


Will you help in this work ? 


| Gifts will be gratefully recetved and acknowledged by 


The Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 























Family Protection [ | 
& 


Here is a new Policy which pro- 
vides for the payment of £120 
per annum from date of the 
father’s death until youngest child 
is 211 


MORE—'he protection is automatically 
adjusted to meet the circum- i 
stances. | 


AND MORE —atte: the last annual pay- | 


ment has been made a substantial 
capital sum is payable. 


Send for Leaflet “A.C. 11” 
giving full particulars, ard ask us 
to plan out a policy to suit your 
circumstances — without obliga- 
lion on your part. 
All Profits | 

to members. | 
1 

| 


he STANDARD LIFE 


SSURANCE COMPANY 


Matual Life 
Assurance. 


LONDON ESTABLISHEO DUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec 4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
tSaPALL MALL sw, 


! 

} 

HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET s 
EDINBURGH er 

1} 
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Let Cans Chocolate Biscuits 





ke Chocolate biscusts are 

"S appreciated. Fon 

quality and attractiveness 
choose... 


CHOCOLATE GONDOLA 
ASSORTED 
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HELP THOSE WHO HELP OTHERS 


Readers of the Sprcrxror hare built up a fine tradition in the past for their generous 
support of our voluntary hospitals and charitable institutions. Even greater help is needed 
in these more difficult times, and we recommend the following charitable appeals for your - 


consideration this 


Christmas. 


Donations, however small, will be welcomed. 








DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


bis 





Piease be Santa Claus 
to a destitute little one 
this Christmas. 
There are 8,200 


Children in the Barnardo family, 
of whom 1,316 are helpless babies 
and toddlers under 5. 


10/- 


will feed one child for ten 
days at the Christmas Season. 











Cheques and Orders payable:— 
“Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund” and 
crossed, addressed Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 
22 Barnardo ‘House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E. 1. 


The Poorest 
of the Poor e 


Please remember the needy as you 
apportion your CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
On Christmas Day 
800 to 1,000 DESTITUTE 
men and women will be served at the 
Institute with a HOT ROAST BEEF 
and PLUM PUDDING DINNER. 
OUR GUESTS will be gathered from the 
FLOTSAM and JETSAM of our great City. 
Crowds of slum children will be given New 
Year Treats, and Coal, Groceries, Clothing, 
etce., to very poor families. 

PLEASE SEND your gift to: 
WILLIAM WILKES, Secretary, 


FIELD LANE INSTITUTION, 


VINE ST., CLERKENWELL RD., E.C.1. 
(FOUNDED 1841.) 








The Home in London 


for Destitute Sailors, 


established in 1827 by the Destitute Sailors’ 
Fund fer seamen ef the Merchant Service. 


It has become necessary to extend the premises, 
Lord Charles Beresford Memorial Seamen's Rest, 
in Wellclose Square, at a cost of £3,000, provid- 
ing 46 free beds. Toward that sum £640 has 
been received leaving a 


Balance of £2,360 still required. 


It has not been the custom of the Committee to 
make any great expenditure on appeals. They 
have always trusted to their fellow countrymen’s 
ingrained love of the sea and their keen interest 
in the men who go to sea, especially when these 
men “get on the rocks” through no fault of 
their own, 

Your help is earnestly invited Tt is much 
needed. Men holding Master's Certificates come 
to the Home from time to time in great distress, 
unable even to “ get a ship" as able seamen. 
Contributions may be sent to The Treasurer, 
Admiral H. L. P. HEARD, C.B., ks 
at The Saifors’ Home, Dock St., London Docks, 
E.1; cr to the Bankers, Williams Deacon’s Bank, 

Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 


Destitute Sailors’ Fund. 





PLEASE SEND A 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 
TO OUR 
4,700 
LITTLE CHILDREN 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 
Dr. WESTCOTT (Secretary). 


KENNINGTON, S.E. | 





——ERADICATE DISEASE—— 


by subscribing to the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 


(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to 
become young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Special Christmas Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, Ww.9. 








CHRISTMAS DINNERS for 5,000 very POOR 
PEOPLE, young and old, will be provided (if 
{unis permit} by THE ST. GILES’ CHRISTIAN 
MISSION AND WHEATLEY'S HOMES (Incor- 
porated) as in former years. ‘‘ TREATS” will be 
given to over 1,250 CHILDREN in the Sunday 
Schools, Brigades and Bands of Hope, and also to 
the little ones in the Children’s Home and Orphan- 
age. WILL YOU SEND A SPECIAL YULE-TIDE 
DONATION? Office: 15 Gray's Inn Road, 
London, W.C. 1. 








“Neither do I 
condemn thee”’ 


OUR sympathy and support is asked 
for the largest two-year Rescue 
Training Home in Great Britain. 


LONDON FEMALE 
GUARDIAN SOCIETY 


how in its second century has _ rescued 
many thousands of young women and 
gitls from the dangers of the streets and 
led them to happier lives. 


PLEASE SEND A CHRISTMAS GIFT to 
assist in “ Balancing our Budget,” or help 
by becoming an Annual Subscriber. 


Brite to A. PONTIFEX ELLIOT, L.Th., 
ASA, Secretary, 191 High Street, Steke 
Neuington, London, N. 16. 


President : 





Sir Tuomas Insxip, C.B.E., K.C., M.P. 
ees 


WILL YOU 
LEND US A HAND?P 
MISS WESTON’S 


Royal Sailors’ Rests 
PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT 


Co-Founders: 


The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E., 
LL 
The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E. 


IHE Trustees earnestly appeal 

‘to all lovers of the Sea and 

Ships to assist them in carrying 
on the Spiritual and Temperance 
Work for the welfare and well- 
being of our Sailors all over the 
World. 222,000 sleepers accommo- 
dated last year. 
Contributions, which will be gratefully ac- 
knowledged, should be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Royal Sailors Rest, Portsmouth, 


Cheques, ete., should be crossed National 
Provincial Bank, Ltd., Portsmouth, 


Royal Naval Needlework Guild parcels to 
the Lady Superintendent, 


CANCER 
HOSPITAL 


(FREE) 
FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.3 


THE FIRST SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN 
LONDON DEVOTED TO CANCER 
TREATMENT AND RESEARCH. 
Fully equipped and specially staffed. A 
certain number of beds are provided for 
advanced cases, who are kept comfortable 
and freo from pain. 


AN URGENT APPEAL IS MADE FOR 


£150,000 


for the new wing, which comprises a 
Radiological Dept. and accommodation 
for “middle-income”? patients who can 
coatributs towards their cost. 
Please send a special Christmas 
Gift to the Secretary. 
Bankers—Coutta & Co., 440 Strand, W.C.2. 
Seeretary—J. Courtney Buchanan, C.B.E. 
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& the smooth fabric a source of better 


B Pyjamas prove that sleep does not P 
H have to be cajoled. See these durable garments in 
their full variety of neat effects and lasting colours. 











VERY Fresh Convert to 
“LUVISCA™ garments makes | 


| others. Friends are quick to see in 


comfort. The shirts and cellars stay 
f trim through the workday rush. The 


BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 
SOLD BY LEADING HOSIERS, OUTFITTERS AND 











SOFT COLLARS & PYJAMAS 


If any difficulty in obtain ii ¢ ite . gery ga (Ds <4 _ 
16 St. Martin er Grand, pe ndon, 1, for the name 
nearest retailer and ‘4s oo A literature. 
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STORES. 

















GIVE 
BOOKS 

THIS 
CHRISTMAS 


Books will be more than ever popu- 
Jar this year as Christmas Gifts. 
In these days of economy they will 
appeal because of their moderate 
cost, their convenience, and _ their 
intrinsic worth. Choose your Christ- 
mas Gifts from the Books at the 
nearest W. H. Smith & Son 
Bookshop. W.H. Smith & Son can 
supply any Book, whether adver- 
tised or reviewed in“ The Spectator” 
or any other paper, through any of 
their 1,250 Bookshops and Railway 


Station Bookstalls. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


NEWSAGENTS: BOOKSELLERS: STATIONERS 


1,250 BRANCHES IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


Head Office: 
Ww. - SMITH & SON, >i? pre House, » London, 
ARIS ‘Wc, BRUSSELS 





OROnOnAnOnL 


PROVIDE FOR YOUR PENSION 


AND 


SAFEGUARD YOUR HOME 


MEANWHILE 













with the 


DOUBLE INCOME 
ACCELERATIVE ENDOWMENT 
POLICY 


High Cover— 
Low Cost— 
Perfect Safety 



























HAWKE & MARTIN, Insurance Advisers, 
27 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 








Please send me full details of the Accelerative Endowment 
Policy with Double Income Benefits. 






Name..... ee ote VTA SANS Age. 
(Mr., Rive., or Miss) 


ee a ‘ sR NG RENNER TD RWE RET ES NSE 






§-12-1931. . Sn decasweveies 








“BOOKS. “AS 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


W hen vou give a Book you pay.a compliment 








In this year’s exceptionally comprehensive 
Christmas Catalogue, which will be sent §& 











post free on request, there is a book for B 
every taste. It will be found under one of 2 
the following headings :— e 
Books specially Illustrated; Art, Music and ig 
Architecture; Biography and Reminiscences, kK 
Essays and Literature, History and Arche- Is 
ology, Theology and Religion, Occultism ft 
and Philosophy, Poetry and Plays, Natural i 
History and the Countryside, Gardening and 8 
Agriculture, Naval and Military, Sports, i 
Games and Pastimes, Topography, Travel A 
and Adventure, Science, Economics, Politics E 
and Sociology. 5 
NoveLs, MysTERY AND DETECTIVE ig 
STORIES. i 

Books IN FINE BINDINGS. b 

Books FOR THE CHILDREN. g 

Write for the Christmas Catalogue, 

and give books this year. 2 


TEX 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


LIBRARIANS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


42 Wigmore Street, London, W. |]. 
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Eprrortat AND PuBLIsHING Orrices: 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1.—A Subscription to the Specvator costs Thirty Shillings per 
smum, including postage, to any part of the world. The Sercrator 
is registered as a Newspaper. The Postage on this issue is: Inland 
\d., Foreign 1$d., Canada 1d. Contributions will not be returned 
if unaccompanied by a stamped und addressed envelope. Telephone : 
Museum 1721 (5 lines). 


News of the Week 


THYHE =Protectionist movement in this country has 

already acquired all the characteristics familiar 
Encouraged by the increases in price it 
has been possible to effect on articles included in 
Mr. Runciman’s Abnormal Imports schedules, every 
kind of trade interest, from iron and steel downwards, 
is importuning the President of the Board of Trade 
to put on tariffs for its special benefit. The questions 
in the House of Commons on a single day, last Tuesday, 
provide a good enough illustration of that. Mr. Potter 
wanted a duty on cotton goods, Miss Pickford on 
women’s worsted wearing apparel, Mr. Beaumont on 
tennis rackets, Mr. Hannon on made-up garments and 
garden tools, Mr. Lennox-Boyd on baskets, Mr. 
Anstruther-Gray on paper of all kinds, Mr. Cross on 
cotton blankets, Sir Walter Smiles on cotton yarns, 
Mr. Gibson on leather, Sir George Hamilton on vegetable 
oils, Sir Henry Page-Croft on iron and steel. In the 
face of this fusillade Mr. Runciman maintains a com- 
mendably firm front. He has refused to schedule 
leather, on the ground that it is the raw material of 
extensive British industries, and the applies 
@ fortiori to iron and steel. Whatever may be said for 
and against Protection as a system, the worst of all 
“ays to bring it into force is by administrative order 








elsewhere. 


same 


of railing inland wheat long distances to port mills will 
be avoided, but millers seem agreed that the result of 
the enforced blend will be an inferior flour. They are 
consequently pressing tariff on foreign —and 
Dominion—flour, which would otherwise compete unfairly 
with British. From another point of view it is doubtful 
policy to start encouraging wheat when what we want 
most is more pigs and more poultry. A balanced agri- 
cultural policy needs to be worked out as a whole, and 
Sir John Gilmour, recognizing that, has wisely refused 
to commit himself further till after the adjournment. 
7 * * x 


for a 


An Ambiguous Pledge 

On the general questien of tariffs an answer given by 
the Under-Secretary of the Board of Trade on Wednesday 
opens up a grave prospect if it means what it seems to 
mean. Tariffs in Europe have been carried to such a 
point that at last the conviction that something must be 
done to bring them down has become universal, and there 
is solid hope of fruitful international discussions very early 
next year. But Major Colville now undertakes that no 
fiscal arrangements shall be made with foreign countries 
likely to prejudice any future arrangements with the 
Empire. The first opportunity for arrangements wth the 
Dominions will be at the Imperial Economic Conference 
of next July. How long that conference will last no one 
knows. But if the Government has deliberately closed 
the door on any fiscal agreement with any European 
country for the next nine or ten months, as the Conserva- 
tives who cheered Major Colville assumed, it proclaims 
itself alarmingly blind to the situation in Europe and 
its reactions on this country. 

* * * * 

The Round Table and After 

The three outstanding personalities in the closing 
days of the Round Table Conference were the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Sastri and, inevitably, Mr. Gandhi. Mr. 
MacDonaid has done a great piece of work in carrying 
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the January pledge of the Labour Government unscathed 
through a very different Cabinet in December, and the 
success of the negotiations now to be continued in a 
new form will depend very largely on how far he keeps 
the strings in his own hands at this end. Mr. Sastri 
added one more to the great services he has continuously 
rendered to his country by his broad-visioned and 
impressive appeal to Mr. Gandhi to throw his influ- 
ence definitely on the side of conciliation and mutual 
understanding. Mr. Gandhi, unhappily, remains any- 
thing but definite, and it is impossible to gather from 
any of his recent utterances what line he intends to 
take on his return to India. He probably does not know 
himself. Another civil disobedience campaign, at a 
time when a necessity profoundly to be deplored but 
not seriously to be questioned has entailed measures of 
abnormal severity for the repression of crime in Bengal, 
would have calamitous consequences in India. There 
is some tendency here to magine that Mr. Gandhi’s 
influence over his countrymen has waned. No ground 
exists for that belief. The Mahatma can still do more 
than any man living to bring self-government for India 


into being. 
% * * * 


A Judge on Birth-Control 

Mr. Justice McCardie, in another of his many striking 
judgements, has just expressed himself strongly and 
sanely on birth-control. He had before him at Leeds 
Assizes a woman with seven children charged with 
committing abortion to prevent the birth of an eighth. 
Sir Henry McCardie, after giving it as his opinion that 
these islands are over-populated (which is arguable), and 
that a judge ought to administer the law in the light of 
his view of the law’s wisdom (which is a good deal more 
arguable), added that knowledge of birth-control ought 
to be widely extended, particularly among those who 
live in very poor and unhappy circumstances. That 
conviction has fortunately gained ground. steadily in 
this country in recent years. Birth-control methods are 
many of them still in the experimental stage, and know- 
ledge of them ought to be imparted in the form of skilled 
advice, not of scraps of information picked up haphazard 
anywhere. At present maternity centres are permitted 
by the Ministry of Health to give advice on birth-control 
in cases where further child-bearing would be detri- 
mental to health, but not more than about forty local 
authorities in the country have availed themselves of this 
very limited opportunity. In addition there are about 
twenty voluntary clinics giving information more freely. 
And meanwhile puny babies their parents cannot support 
are being borne in hundreds of thousands by women 
whom repeated pregnancies have dragged down into 
permancnt ill-health and wretchedness. 

* * * * 


Setting Back the Clock 

The unreasonableness trade unions often exhibit 
stimulates employers from time to time to show what 
they can do in the same direction, and they rarely let 
themselves be outdistanced. The 48-hour week being 
a canon of industrial life in this country (successive 
Governments which have refrained for technical reasons 
from ratifying the Washington Hours Convention have 
always insisted that conditions here were even better than 
ihe convention would make them) the master spinners in 
Lancashire have given notice to terminate the 1919 
agreement, which established a 48-hour week, and are 
understood to contemplate a 551-hour week, involving 
incidentally a reversion to the old 6 a.m. start instead of 
ihe present civilized hour of 8.80. Wage rates are to 


Le ” revised,” which appears to mean that the same total 


| 


is to be paid for the long week as for the short one. This 
at a moment when unemployment and short time jy 
Lancashire are abnormally high and would naturally 
be reduced by the increase in orders which the depreciate 
pound and conditions in the East are expected to bring, 
Instead of taking on new hands the employers Propose 
to get some 12 per cent. more work out of the existing 
hands than they have got for the last twelve years, The 
operatives will, of, course, fight the new proposals to the 
death and public opinion everywhere will support them, 
sy * x * 

France and the German Situation 

M. Laval’s stiff refusal to admit priority for Germany's 
private debts over her reparation obligations has been read 
with considerable concern and some irritation in both 
Washington and London. That declaration, it is to be noted, 
is not the same thing as claiming priority for reparations 
over private debts, but even so, M. Laval’s attitude js 
technically untenable, for, as Sir John Fischer-Willians 
pointed out in Monday’s Times, the two obligations 
are contracted between different creditors and different 
debtors. There is therefore no question of priority, 
except that the settlement of the private debts must 
come first in time, as they fall due in February and 
reparations not till July. But actually the two are 
inseparably connected, and must be discussed simul- 
taneously. If Germany’s commercial fabric is brought 
to the ground by a refusal to accord her an extension 
of her private credits, then the prospect of her being 
able to pay reparations in any future that can be foreseen 
becomes exactly nil. If, on the other hand, there hangs 
over her head the doubt whether, when the Hoover 
moratorium expires, she will again be pressed for repara- 
tion payments which at that date she will still be 
incapable of making, all her private creditors will set 
about getting their money out of the country as soon 
as possible. And that, of course, means an immediate 
crash. 
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M. Flandin, M. Laval’s Finance Minister, displayed a 
greater sense of realities (perhaps as result of his flying 
visit to London) when he observed to an interviewer 
that Germany could obviously pay nothing now on 
either account, but that there was no reason why she 
should not pay something later. That is a quite reason- 
able proposition, though the world, including France, 
would unquestionably be better off if reparations and 
debts could be wiped out altogether. It is a bad moment 
to put the debt part of that proposal up to America, 
with the Federal budget showing a deficit that now 
amounts to £560,000,000, but even yet a reasonable 
attitude in Europe over reparations would almost certainly 
find its reflection in a reasonable attitude in America 
over debts. But at the point we have reached nov, 
Europe can only be reasonable over reparations if she 
is prepared to be reasonable over private credits and 
tariffs at the same time. It is not a bad sign that 
France, Germany and Belgium are all anxious to discuss 
tariffs with this country. 

* * * + 
The League and Manchuria 

The League Council is still in session over Manchuria 
If the gencral situation is not appreciably better it § 
not appreciably worse. And in one respect, at aly 
rate—the apparent abandonment by Japan of her intentio 
to march on Chinchow—it is better. But the new 
from Manchuria is still conflicting and a new ineidetl 
may arise at any moment. The main purpose of tlt 
Council is to get an authoritative commission despate 
to the spot as soon as possible, and that would no doult 
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—— 
be of value. But it is now over two months since that liberally and thus to increase the milk supply. The 


yas first proposed and Japan has in the interval occupied 
practically the whole of Manchuria. News reaching 
Paris since, makes it clear that the original attack 
alleged to have been made by Chinese on the South 
Manchurian Railway was of the most trivial character, 
but that on the strength of it the Japanese had within 
eight hours occupied strategic points more than 200 miles 
fom the railway zone. That evidence of a preconceived 
plan, which is supported by statements as to Japan’s 
intentions that appeared in the Japan Chronicle before 


the first move had been made, emphasize the difficulties - 


of the situation the League has to handle. But indica- 
tions that the Foreign Minister, Baron Shidehara, has 
prevailed on the Emperor to restrain the military— 
he alone can—are of great importance. That may be 
the decisive factor in the whole affair. 
* * . * 
The Canadian Census 
Canada has now over ten million people. The precise 
total yielded by the Census just completed is 10,353,778, 
showing a gain of 17.82 per cent. in ten years. Of the 
total increase of 1,565,295 nearly a third is credited to 
Quebec. This province, with its large French-speaking 
cement, has grown in population by 23 per cent., and 
now has 2,869,000 inhabitants. The city of Montreal, 
with its suburbs, now has nearly a million people. British 
Columbia has grown even more rapidly than Quebec, 
and now numbers 689,210 inhabitants, showing an 
increase of no less than 31.38 per cent. Vancouver is 
half as populous again as it was in 1921. As the Federal 
constituencies are redistributed after each Census, with 
Quebec’s permanent 65 seats as the standard, British 
Columbia will gain two seats and Alberta one, while 
the Maritime Provinces lose three. Westward the 
course of Empire takes its way. Western Canada is 
becoming far more potent in the Dominion councils. 
x x x x 
The Traffic in Drugs 
The great drug trial at Basle, a city frequently notorious 
in connexion with the illicit traffic, demonstrates the 
suecess of the international co-operation in drug traffic 
suppression initiated by the League of Nations. The 
first of the moves that led to the prosecution in this case 
was taken by Russell Pasha, the well-known head of 
the Cairo City Police, the Italian police authorities took 
up the investigations, and the Swiss police finally brought 
the offenders to book. The sentences—nine months’ 
imprisonment with a fine of 20,000 Swiss francs was the 
heaviest-—are unfortunately quite incommensurate with 
the temptations that the profits to be made out of heroin 
smuggling present. Domestic legislation needs tightening 
up in that respect. But the Basle trial, together with 
such seizures as the I’rench authorities have lately been 
making at Marseilles, does at any rate indicate that 
trafficking is becoming a riskier business than it was. 
Smuggling must always by the nature of things be 
comparatively easy. The only hope is to make the 
game less and less worth the candle. 
* % * * 
The Price of Milk 
The hard-pressed dairy farmers have found a measure 
of relief in the decision of the Joint Milk Committee of 
the National Farmers’ Union to raise the price paid 
by the distributor for milk by fourpence a gallon for this 
month and the next. The price to the consumer has 
been raised by the same amount—and no more—so 
that the public may feel that the extra penny a quart 
is going direct to the producer. It is hoped that the 
dairy farmers will now be able to feed their cows more 


new agreement seems to show that the farmers are 
learning to combine in self-defence. More co-operation 
of the kind is needed if other British farm products 
besides milk are to prove remunerative to the grower as 
well as to the middleman. 

* * * * 
Ancient Manuscripts of the Bible 

Many others besides students of biblical texts and 

ancient MSS. were thrilled a few days ago by the news 
of the discovery of 190 new leaves of Greek biblical 
papyri, fragments of the Old and New Testaments, and 
a portion of the lost Book of Enoch, the apocryphal work 
quoted in the Epistle of St. Jude. Probably they were 
found in Egypt, but we only know that Mr. Chester 
Beatty, whose collection of MSS. is known by his 
generous loans of his treasures, possesses them, that 
they were tenderly separated in Berlin, and that Sir 
Frederic Kenyon has studied them and told us about 
them in The Times. Most are of the third century, but 
the earliest are of a not late date in the second century 
and so are actually the earliest known. When ignorant 
people airily doubt the “ authenticity of the Bible,” 
we wish that they could realize how far the age and 
wealth of bible codices exceeds anything of the kind in 
classical texts which they readily accept as “ authentic.” 
The Times published a photograph of one leaf, giving a 
passage from Romans xi, much more legible to the 
inexpert than many an English deed of the sixteenth 
century. Such treasures, witnessing to Christianity and 
to its scholarly treatment eighteen centuries ago, abound 
with romance and awe. 

* * “ x 
In the Service of Humanity 

Major-General Sir David Bruce, who died last week 

at the age of seventy-six, will always be remembered for 
his discovery of the cause and nature of three widespread 
diseases that worked havoc among men and animals. 
He showed that Malta fever was due to a micro-organism 
transmitted by goats’ milk, and thus enabled the disease 
to be brought under control. He traced the organism 
which is accountable for the tsetse-fly disease in South 
Africa, and now the herds can be protected. In 1908 
he made his famous discovery of the particular tsetse-fly 
known as Glossina palpalis, which carries the organism 
that induces the deadly epidemic of sleeping 
the depopulator of whole districts in Central Africa. 
Bruce was born of Scottish parents in Melbourne, but 
was brought up and educated in Scotland and entered 
the Army Medical Service nearly half a century ago. 
During the War he did much to promote the use of the 
anti-tetanie serum which, when administered promptly 
to a wounded man, prevented lockjaw. But it is as one of 
the founders of tropical medicine that he is best known. 

* * # 


The ‘‘ Guardian” 

Our old contemporary, the Guardian, is, we learn, 
to reduce its price to twopence with this week’s issue. 
The Guardian was founded in the early years of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, when the Oxford Movement was stil] 
vigorous, to represent the views of the Church of England 
in current controversy. It still continues, with unabated 
vigour, to express the opinions of moderate Churchmen. 

* * x * 


sickness, 


Bank Rate 6 per cent., changed from 4) per cent. ox 
September 21st, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 95; on Wednesday week, 963; a year ago, 
102 43. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) wason Wednesday 82} ; 
on Wednesday week, 83}; a year ago, 95. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 71}; on Wednesday week, 


F2k; a year ago, 81%. 
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The Pledge to India 


TYAHE Round Table Conference has closed on a note of 
disappointment, relieved by a note of hope. 
After the Irwin-Gandhi agreement, and the decision of 
the Indian leader after prolonged hesitations to come to 
England and join in the Conference deliberations, there 
was some ground for counting on more definite results 
than have, in fact, been achieved. In one sense nothing 
definite has been achieved as regards the major issues. 
The Indian Princes and politicians return to their country 
and its administration continues as it was. Burmah 
will in all probability secure a constitution of its own. 
The North-West Fronticr Province is to be raised to 
the status of a Governor's Province, and so, subject to 
the solution of certain financial difficulties in the way, 
But the mass of British India is to be governed 
The road is not cleared yet for new decisions 


is Sind. 

as before. 
regarding the €entral Government, and as a consequence 
—sinee the Indians themselves reject the idea of provincial 
autonomy as a prelude to the 
discredited dyarchy will continue for the present in the 


central responsibility 
provinces. That is a depressing outcome of deliberations 
which began as long ago as November of last year. 
Happily there is another side to the picture. The 
Round its work is not 


to end. 


Table Conference is closed, but 

It is to be continued by another instrument, a 
small the full and 
under another sky, in India instead of London. The 
committee will have behind it all the experience of 
agreements and disagreements acquired at St. James’ 
Palace in the past three months, and before it the know- 
ledge that the British Cabinet, resting to-day on what 
Mr. Baldwin described last weck as a “ Tory House of 
Commons, a House full of Tories,” has endersed in every 
particular the policy announced by the Labour Cabinet 
Jast January. That is the determining fact in the whole 
situation. In all the endeavours made by many of the 
Conservative most notably Mr. Baldwin, to 
keep India out of party polities, there have been moments 
when it scemed as if Mr. Churchill's efforts to stampede 
the new House into reaction, and intimidate the Cabinet 
They have, 
The policy 


committee instead of conference, 


leaders, 


into some fatal compromise, might succeed. 
in fact, decisively and definitely failed. 
framed in respect of India in the first month of 1931 
stands unchanged jn the last month, with the significant 
difference that it is affirmed to-day by a Government 
claiming justly to be called National. That is something 
at least for the Indian delegates to take back with them, 
something that Mr. Gandhi, if he is honest with himself 
and his followers, will not underrate. 

The Prime Minister cannot have secured that result 
without fighting for it. He has taken heavy persona] 
responsibility on himself in regard to the Conference 
from the first, and his success in keeping open a door 
that might easily be closed to-day, and committing his 
Government irrevocably to the only policy that yields 
hope for a peaceful and permanent settlement in India, 
deserves full recognition. The British pledges to India 
stand. The Government of India Act of 1919 embodied 
the already declared policy of * the progressive realization 
of responsible government in British India, as an integral 
part of the British Empire.” 
India in 1921, when that Act came into actual operation, 
spoke of the ample opportunity given to India “ for 
progress to the liberty which my other Dominions enjoy.” 
And last Tuesday the Prime Minister pledged the Cabinet 
to acceptance of the principle of a central Indian Govern- 


The King’s message to 


ment with an executive responsible to the legislature, 


ear, 





subject to certain safeguards in respect of defence, 
external affairs and finance, and declared that an All-India 
Federation offered the one hopeful solution of India’s 
constitutional problems. It does not matter Vitally 
to India whether the final decisions regarding her future 
status are taken in 1931 or 1932. It does matter vitally 
that a policy which every Indian regards as essential 
has been given such recognition in Great Britain that no 
political party can ever challenge it. 

The Conference has ended without result because the 
communal question remains unsettled. The Indian 
delegates ought to have settled it themselves. Failing 
that they ought to have accepted the Prime Minister's 
offer to arbitrate, as the great majority of them would 
have, but Mr. Gandhi would not. The Government 
itself might at that point have taken its own decision 
on the communal problem and announced it, but 
once it had been decided to adjourn the final settlement 
more would have lost than gained by leay- 
ing one decision exposed for months to the running 
attacks of various sections of Indian _ opinion. 
The new Indian constitution has in the end to be 
embodied in an Act of Parliament, and the British Cabinet 
will be responsible for framing that Act and the provisions 
it must contain regarding the representation of Moslem 
and other minorities. The future will be vastly more 
hopeful if those provisions represent an agreement 
reached voluntarily by the different communities them- 
selves, but the Prime Minister has very rightly made it 
clear that their disagreement cannot hold up the estab- 
lishment of responsible government in India indefinitely, 
Whatever the Government may decide will arouse bitter 
opposition in some quarters but the decision must be 
taken none the less. As to when it should be taken, 
that must depend on the fate awaiting the negotiations 
which the new committee of the Conference is to carry on 





















been 

















in India. 

If the Round Table Conference has ended without the 
great result,it has not ended without result at all. The 
Federal solution still stands unchallenged. That in itself 
is an immense advance on anything that seemed possible 
when the Simon Commission reported. The Government, 
warned by the impressive and unanimous hostility of the 
Indian delegates to the concession of provincial autonomy 
now, with decisions regarding the central government 
postponed without date, has agreed, with some apparent 
reluctance, to make the introduction of central and pro- 
vincial responsibility concurrent. That may be merely 4 
negative gain, but it has been demonstrated in the last 
fortnight how disastrous a mistake the other solution 
would have been. And—a result more intangible but not 
less real—the personal contacts between the leaders of 
Indian thought and British through the two long sessions 
of the Conference have had, and will still have in the 
future, effects as beneficial as were suggested by Lord 
Reading in his impressive speech on Monday. What 
effects they have had on the potent but incalculable 
personality of Mr. Gandhi was made more uncertain than 
ever by the short speech in which he moved a vote 0 
thanks to the Prime Minister on Monday. ‘There might 
now, said Mr. Gandhi, have to be a parting of the ways, 
There is no question of any such necessity. All doors art 
open. The goal Mr. Gandhi has proclaimed for India is 
the goal accepted, in everything but some secondary 
details, by the Government of Great Britain. Immense wil 
be his responsibility if he refuses peace and chooses war now: 

For the essential fact to insist on as the Round Table 
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Conference closes is that the battle for India’s full self- 
government has been fought and won in_ Great 
Britain. 

Let Mr. Gandhi take credit for that if he will. At any 
rate let India mark it well. Regret that the goal has 
not been reached in 1931 is as keen here as it will be keen 
in India. But attainment is substantially nearer than 
when the Conference opened, and mutual understanding is 


substantially greater. With the co-operation from India 
that we are entitled to expect, we can still look forward 
with confidence to the greatest of all achievements of the 
British Commonwealth, the willing incorporation in its 
fabric of the historic peoples of the Indian peninsula, 
sharing, in King George’s words, the liberty which his 
other Dominions enjoy, and using that liberty no less 
wisely than they. 


A National Health Policy 


By A MEpDICcAL 


F all a nation’s material assets, the bodily and mental 

health of its people is the most important. Wastage 
of this asset cannot be balanced by economy in other 
directions. The conservation of the national health, 
therefore, should ever be a prime consideration of the 
organized State. The environmental changes inherent in 
civilization demand corresponding changes in human re- 
actions. Deliberate interventions, both preventive and 
corrective, are needed if psycho-physiological harmony 
js to be maintained. It is the planning and carrying-out 
of these interventions which is the essence of an intelligent 
health policy. Whilst it must be recognized that the 
sciences on which the medical art is based are but in their 
infancy, very important results have been obtained, 
especially during the last half-century, by the application 
of such knowledge as has been collected. At the same 
time, it is certain that the knowledge available is 
still, through the faulty employment and distribution of 
our forces, but very partially utilized. Our medical 
services—preventive and curative —have grown up, not 
as parts of an organic whole, but anyhow, with but casual 
inter-relation and, consequently, with great wastage of 
personnel. The general practitioner or family doctor, the 
oficial administrator of preventive medicine, the school 
doctor, and the voluntary or provided hospital have no 
common currency, no satisfactory instrument of inter- 
communication, and, therefore, small co-operative 
effectiveness. 

When most of these discrete services came into exist- 
ence, medicine had far less to offer than it has to-day. 
The competent general practitioner was in a position to 
apply pretty much all the diagnostic and therapeutic 
knowledge at the disposal of the healing art. Major 
surgery and oneortwo specialities —such as ophthalmology 
—were outside his province; but, for the rest, varying 
individual intelligence and judgement alone distinguished 
one doctor from another. Things are very different to- 
day. With the best will in the world, no single practi- 
tioner can possibly cover the whole field of therapeutic 
technique ; nor can the individual doctor provide for his 
patients the elaborate machinery needed for the adequate 
investigation of any but trivial ailments. So far as the 
well-to-do are concerned, the difficulty is more or less 
effectively met by a sort of hierarchic departmentalism, 
involving a series of expensive references to bacteriolo- 
gists, radiologists, bio-chemists, and other specialists. 
Obviously, this complicated procedure is altogether 
beyond the purchasing capacity of the poor. Moreover— 
though it has not been so generally realized —it is beyond 
the means of the great majority of professional and other 
middle-class individuals. The possibility of bringing the 
Tesources of modern medicine and surgery within the 
reach of the poor has been demonstrated by the voluntary 
hospitals of our great citics; and the new staff-salaried 
hospitals of the County and Borough health authorities 
are rapidly following in their steps. The hospital habit is 
growing in all classes, and it is difficult to imagine any 
feally effective alternative method whereby specialist 


CORRESPONDENT. 


treatment—major surgery, electro-therapeutics, dentistry 
and the like—and modern diagnostic technique can be 
brought within reach of the bulk of those who need them. 

It is as likely as it is desirable that the hospital will 
come to be, in every area, the centre of local medical life 
and local hygienic effort. At present, there is great 
leakage of energy and skill through the lack of co- 
ordination between the hospitals and the outside practi- 
tioners, on the one hand, and between both and the pre- 
ventive health services on the other. The public sanitary 
service—that is, the medical oflicers of health and their 
subordinates—in this country has been, and is, generally 
satisfactory. But preventive medicine is now recog- 
nized as having scope and potentialities beyond those 
hitherto assigned to it. It is becoming. increasingly 
realized that most, even of the gravest, diseases have 
relatively minor and often remediable beginnings. No 
serious steps are at present taken to recognize disease at 
this stage. 
individual, well or ill, would, if carried out by doctors 
adequately trained and equipped for the work, have very 
great preventive valuc. The greater part of ill-health is 
associated with faulty environment or faulty habits of 
life. It is, therefore, foolish extravagance to concentrate 
on the palliation of evils due to such causes the time, 
energy and knowledge that might equally easily have 
been devoted to their prevention. The problem needs to 
be set out in due proportion—first things first. 

A truly national health policy, then, is concerned with 
much more than the organizing of doctors and the pro- 
vision and equipment of hospitals—necessary though 
both these are. A complete and adequate medical service 
should be brought within the reach of all; but the 
education of the people, the maintenance of their nutri- 
tional level, the provision of decent homes, and the pro- 
gressive decentralization of industry, are all matters 
that may have even more influence on the national health. 
Our general aim should be to provide opportunities for the 
attainment and maintenance of the highest standard of 
health of which each individual is capable. We need to 
get right away from the bottle-of-medicine fetish, and to 
look upon health as implying something more than the 
It is the particular ideal of 


A careful periedic examination of each 


mere absence of illness. 
human life which an individual or a nation holds that 
determines for that individual or that nation the explicit 
meaning of health. As Sir George Newman said the 
other day: ‘ Whilst readily avail 
scientific discoveries which add to our comfort or con- 
venience, we have a curious tendency to overlook or fail 
to use advances in the science and art of living.” It seems 
clear that, without any sacrifice of true economy, we 
could, by eflicient planning and organization, enormously 
increase the value of the knowledge and skill at our 
disposal. In future articles we may attempt 
to indicate how, step by step, we may create a real, 
co-ordinated, national health founded on a 
common philosophy and having a common aim, yet 
giving full scope for individuality and personal initiative, 


we ourselves of 


some 


service, 
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The Week at Westminster 


Gs was anticipated in these notes, the Government 
has found little difficulty in framing and announcing 
a preliminary agricultural policy. Sir John Gilmour is 
an unimpressive Parliamentary figure, but his oratorical 
shortcomings mask a stubborn and resolute character, 
and it is no mean feat to have secured complete Cabinet 
unanimity upon even such a small instalment of policy. 
He asked for the same emergency powers to impose 
duties up to 100 per cent. on twenty-seven classes of 
fruit, vegetables and flowers as those already granted 
to Mr. Runciman in respect of manufactured goods. 
His object is to conserve our purchasing power abroad 
by checking the import of these articles until the British 
growers are ready to market their crop, and he con- 
tended that this practice would only injure the gluttonous 
rich. Secondly, he announced the adoption in principle 
of the quota s¥stem for British wheat, so as to guarantee 
growers of that crop a market for their next year’s 
harvest. There appear to be considerable differences 
in the form of the quota as adopted by the Government 
from that foreshadowed by Mr. Baldwin when adopting 
the plan as part of Conservative Party policy. In 
essence the scheme is to be a levy on the consumer 
collected by the millers, with possibly some contribution 
from them, and handed over to the farmers. The 
amount of the levy will depend upon the difference 
between the world price of wheat and the price paid for 
British wheat. 
x % * a 

Most of the Government's supporters were so thankful 
for an announcement of some kind that they welcomed 
this policy enthusiastically ; and only Liberal feelings 
appeared to be divided. On the one hand, no one has 
been stronger in pressing for a strong policy than Mr. 
Lambert, a Liberal whose rather explosive sincerity 
has pleased successive Parliaments. On the other hand, 
a few Liberals saw in the policy the beginning of food 
taxes and protested against such an interpretation of 
the “free hand.” Mr. Mason, whose spiritual home 
appears to be at Churt, Dr. Morris Jones and Mr. Mander 
were among a small group who voted against the money 
resolutions, which passed through the House on Tuesday, 
Criticisms of another kind are threatened from those 

who sce that the adoption of a quota system in preference 
to tariffs endangers their cherished obsession of Empire 
Free Trade ; and representatives of the millers, for their 
part, are pointing out that the scheme will be blown 
sky high failing the control of imports of flour, 

* * * * 

More immediately troublesome are the duties on 
As might have been expected, 
Protectionist members are voicing the outcries of every 
industry so far left unprotected. This barrage reached 
its culmination at question-time on Tuesday, and was 
so noisy and persistent that it appeared to portend 
serious trouble. The clamour concentrated chiefly upon 
the omission of duties upon iron, steel and cotton goods, 
which Mr. Runciman sternly refused to consider choses 
jugées. ‘There were signs that it was not by any means 
universally popular, and when Mr. Runciman met the 
Committee on Trade and Industry later in the day he 
proved to be completely master of even the loudest 
critics, whom he persuaded to realize that tariffs upon 
iron and steel are highly questionable as aids, whether 
to more employment or to restoring the balance of 
trade. It seems astonishing that all members do not 
realize that if Mr. Runciman were to be driven from 
the Government the whole edifice of a National Goyern- 


manufactured goods. 


ment would collapse like a pack of cards. The more reck. 
less critics found their attitude upon the fact that the 
measures so far adopted by the Government are clearly 
not sufficient to check a volume of imports equal to the 
admitted debit balance of trade, and Mr. Maxton, who 
is showing a remarkable talent for opposition, endeavoured 
to add fuel to this. flame by asking leave to raise the 
question of the recent fresh depreciation in the pound, 
This attitude may be politically well founded, but it 
betrays the appalling economic ignorance of imagining 
that the balance of trade can be restored by cutting 
down imports regardless of the effect upon exports, 














* * * * 






On Friday the Maxton group boldly attacked the 
administration of the so-called Anomalies Act, which 
was one of the last legislative efforts of the Labour 
Government. The Act applies special tests to married 
women and to seasonal workers who claim unemployment 
benefit, and was passed upon the contention that these 
classes of persons had prima facie left the insurance field 
either permanently or temporarily. The debate pro- 
duced two worthy antagonists in Mr. Buchanan, who 
has made a reputation for knowing the Socialist case 
in these matters, and Mr. R. S. Hudson, the new Par. 
liamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour. Mr, 
Hudson was one of that band of Conservatives in the 
1924-29 Parliament deftly called the Y.M.C.A., but he 
escaped the sentimental futilities into which some of 
his colleagues fell, and during an enforced absence from 
the last Parliament he has made a profound study of 
unemployment insurance. The debate showed that 
the strength of the Anomalies Act was its insistence 
on the principle that, whatever a person had paid in 
premiums, no insurance system can entitle him or her 
to draw benefit when the risk of unemployment has 
in fact disappeared, as it does disappear when that 
person is not normally in the labour market at all. 
The weakness of the Act is that it creates great ostensible 
anomalies in that, for example, it disqualifies persons 
who have paid many more contributions than those who 
can still qualify. 
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The production of an agricultural policy has delayed 
the recess ; but it is probable that in any case Parliament 
would have had to continue in session to clear up the 
Round Table Conference. Mr. Churchill and a_ few 
friends obtained some ephemeral support for their con 
tention that the Government’s Indian policy ought first 
to be declared to Parliament, but it was soon recognized 
that the Prime Minister was right in announcing that 
policy to the Conference first and seeking Parliamentary 
approval after. The debate, which is to take place 
this Wednesday and Thursday, will give Sir John Simon 
his first big chance to impress the new House of Commons, 
though he has already made one restrained but admirable 
little speech on the Manchurian question. He is under 
stood to favour whole-heartedly the Government’ 
decision to press ahead with the construction of 4 
federated India rather than to return merely to the 
provincial autonomy which was the chief recommenda 
tion of the Simon Report. Mr. Churchill and a fev 
friends—significantly without the support of the Indi 
Committee—are to make a further attempt to retum 
to the letter of the Government of India Act of 1920. 
But on the whole, in spite of local fogs and storms, tht 
Parliamentary weather has not been unfavourable. 

Custos. 
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New Homes for Old 


By F. Yeats Brown. 


PATHY and ignorance caused the infection of the 

i slums: dirt and darkness have encouraged its 
qowth. It is a disease, hideously like a cancer in the 
human body, spreading and battening on healthy flesh 
ynless extirpated or aborted in time. The remedy is not 
imple, or single. But the first step is plain: it is to 
detect the disease, and focus on it the beneficent rays of 
publicity. 

The Spectator has done its share in that work, and we can 
now welcome the initiative of twenty London Housing 
Societies who are to hold an Exhibition* the day after 
to-morrow at the Central Hall, Westminster, showing how 
our unfortunate poor are living, and how we can help 
them. It is to be hoped that this Exhibition will become a 
rillying point for all those interested in slum clearance 
(would that they might include every Spectator reader), 
and that it will mark the beginning of a real national] 
awakening as to the work which lics ahead of us: its 
necessity, feasibility, and ultimate object. I hope also 
that these Housing Societies, who have done so much 
splendid work in all parts of London and set an example 
which Borough Councils are at last beginning to emulate, 
will now amalgamate into a Central Association. For in 
wity is strength ; and the battle against the slums must 
be long and arduous. 

Sometimes, I believe, the necessity for meeting the 
doubter on his own ground is neglected by social re- 
formers, who, in close touch with the problem themselves, 
forget that the horrors of bad housing are still vague in 
the public mind. We have heard it said, for instance, that 
so many new houses are now being built that soon the 
problem will have solved itself. We have also heard it 
said that ‘* it is impossible to cure the slum dweller of his 
squalor; he has sunk to that condition by his own fault : 
give him a bathroom and he will use it to store coal.” 
And we have sometimes been asked why we should con- 
centrate on housing when the root of the evil lies in excess 
population. 

Any enquirer who experiences such reactions should 
make a point of visitiuag the Central Hall next week, and 
when there he should remember that but for the grace of 
God he might be living in one of the hovels which he will 
lind displayed in miniature. ‘‘ It is but luck that we are 
not dwellers in the slums; our stars burned brighter at 
our births. For them no star has ever burned... . Jn 
treater London nearly a million people are still living in 
overcrowded conditions. These conditions, in the words 
of that sober journal, Zhe Times, are ‘ the direct cause of 
injustice, vice, misery, discontent, disease, degradation, 
degeneracy.’ The words are Mr. Galsworthy’s: the 
italies ours. Babies are being born to-day in families 
where congestion is such that there can be no privacy, 
thousands of children are in danger of contracting rickets 
and consumption through living in damp basements, and 
are in worse danger still through overcrowding. 

Can we wonder that immorality occurs when adolescents 
of different sexes must share the same room? What 
measures would you, reader, take against bugs in your 
bed? How would you rid yourself of the pests that were 





_* The Duchess of York will open the “New Homes for Old” 
Exhibition at the Central Hall, Westminster, on December 7th, at 
» p.m. The Exhibition is being run by the London Housing 
Societies in conjunction with a Christmas Market, organized by the 
Under Forty Club. The entrance fee of 2s. 6d., and later on Is. 
aad 6d., will admit to both the Exhibition and the Christmas 
Market. Lady Muriel Paget will open the Exhibition on the 
sttond day. bi 


keeping you from your hardly-earned sleep ?. Would you, 
after your day’s work, be ready to distemper and dis- 
infect ?. Would you remain cheerful and hopeful in a 
small room shared with seven others? Would the rats 
gnawing at the wainscoting lull you to slumber? Would 
washing in an outside sink shared with another family, on 
a bitter winter morning, be conducive to your personal 
cleanliness ? Let us ask ourselves these questions, and 
then, knowing that there are hundreds of thousands of 
families subjected to miseries that range from vermin to 
incest, ask ourselves again whether there is any urgency 
in slum clearance ! 

As regards feasibility, the enterprise of the Voluntary 
Housing Societies, together with some _ enlightened 
Borough Councils, have proved that the slum dweller, far 
from being a dreary recidivist, is both anxious and capable 
of bettering himself. Records kept over a period of years 
prove conclusively that when moved into better quarters 
only some five per cent. of slum dwellers relapse into their 
old ways. There is no validity whatever in the dull, 
defeatist assumption that the poor tenant is less self 
respecting than the more fortunate householder. As a 
matter of fact there are about five per cent. of slum- 
makers in Mayfair, who lose everything, forget everything, 
and are only saved from the mess and muddle of their way 
of life by parents, spouses, nurses, doctors, solicitors, 
servants. In every walk of life incapables are to be found, 
but perhaps there are fewer of them among the poor, for 
the poor are closer to realities. For them, our weaker 
brethren, the Women House Property Managers take the 
place that paid helpers do among the rich. We may be 
sure that, given decent houses, the people of these islands 
will live decently To doubt it is to doubt ourselves ; it 
is to fail through lack of faith. 

Overcrowding is a diflicult problem to discuss in a para- 
graph, or even an article. Great Britain is amongst the 
most densely peopled areas in the whole world. We might 
be happier if there were fewer of us: one day we may 
discover what is the optimum population, and take meas- 
ures to attain and maintain it. But this is a matter 
remote from immediate needs. The birth-rate—now 
admittedly too high among the poor and too low amongst 
—adjusts itself in some mysterious way to 
better standards of living. It seems as if many children 
are born in the slums because many die there. When we 
have given the babies of to-day their birthright of fresh 
air it will be time enough to see how far we can go with 
birth control, the sterilization of the unfit, and similar 
Our first care must be for the living. 


the prosperous 


cugenic measures. 

All who would see what is being done, and what 
is still to do in housing, we would urge to study the 
large-scale models of flats and playgrounds exhibited at the 
Central Hall. Here they will see side by side with the 
new way of life the present condition of those who are 
still living in basements and in overcrowded tenements ; 
there is also a Diorama of old property marked for 
demolition and new houses being built on the site ; there 
are charts displaying the improvement that better 
housing effects in the health of children, and there are 
scenes showing an overcrowded family in its weary search 
for rooms. Experts in housing matters will be in attend- 
ance in order to explain the exhibition to visitors. We 
can, if we insist on doing so, shut our eyes to the life of 
our neighbours in London, but we shall have no excuse for 
saying “ I never knew that such things could exist in the 
twentieth century.” 
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In conclusion, readers are recommended, before going 
to the Exhibition, to read a recent booklet published 
under the title Housing—a Citizen’s Guide.* The quota- 
tion from Mr. Galsworthy is taken from his preface to 
this volume. ‘There are articles by the Bishop of South- 
wark on ** The Evils of Overcrowding,” Sir John Tudor 
Walters on ‘“ Rural Housing,” Mrs. Barclay and Miss 
Perry on “ The Truth About Bugs,” Sir George Newman 
on “* Housing and Health,” Miss Jeffery on ‘“* Women as 
House Property Managers,”’ and Miss Trench on ‘* Housing 
Surveys and How to Make Them.” It is a short, expert, 
and eminently readable guide to the vexed and complex 
problems of which it treats. 


A League of Religions 
By NorMAN Bentwicnu. 

+ ane passing of the thirteenth anniversary of Armistice 
Day and the approach of the World Disarmament 
Conference afford an opportunity for considering the 
progress of the cause of world peace since the War. It is 
not a reassuring retrospect or a reassuring prospect. 
True, there has not been during the latter part of the 
period any outbreak of hostilities, and the League has 
been successful in averting conflicts between Greece and 
Bulgaria, Paraguay and Bolivia ; and it may contrive to 
avert war to-day between China and Japan. But it has 
not succeeded in creating that atmosphere of tranquillity 
and mutual trust which it was the primary aim of the 
Covenant to create. It is not for lack of swearing to 
keep the peace and eschew war that the States are still 
threatened by the demon of distrust, and are unable to 
unburden themselves of their armaments. If oaths could 
prevent strife, there would be no danger of an explosion, 
What is lacking in the world is the determined will to 
peace, the consciousness of a common humanity which 
should make war between civilized nations impossible, 
The League of Nations, it is said, is a palace without a 
soul. The will to peace cannot be established by the 
organs and the machinery of the League, which are rather 
concerned with disputes that have arisen. It is a feeling 
which depends on a spiritual outlook, and it requires the 
armaments of religion and morality to make it respected. 
It is on the face of it absurd that the movement for 
international peace, which is historically and logically 
the offspring of religious teaching, should be directed 
exclusively by political bodies, and that the Churches 
should not be organized so as to exercise a collective 
force on public opinion, Man is to-day, as he has never 
been before, a citizen of the world, but he does not 
recognize himself as such. While modern invention has 
multiplied human contacts in endless ways and almost 
destroyed the old isolation of time and space, practically 
no progress has been made in bringing international 
relations under the control of the moral law. That was 
the main cause of the tragedy which overtook the world 
between 1914 and 1918. The failure is the more remark- 
able because in the Middle Ages, when the world was 
divided physically into a number of isolated States, a 
common spiritual government existed in the Roman 
Church which gave expression to the spiritual unity 
of Christendom. The Reformation broke up _ that 
unity; and the spiritual co-operation which should 
have been consequent on the modern economic co-opera- 
tion has not been achieved. And the Churches, it was 
said by a cynic, have always been opposed to past wars 

and to future wars, but not to present wars. 
Attempts have been made indeed since the Great War 
to bring together representatives of the various Protestant 
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ne 
Churches for the common cause, such as the Conference 
at Stockholm of 1925; but they have ended in the 
passing of indefinite resolutions, and the religious bodies 
‘arry on their work for peace without cohesion, What 
has not yet been attempted is any union of all Christian 
Churches, much less of the great world religions, in any 
permanent organization for the well-being of humanity, 
for fighting the two root-evils which engender war, the 
hatred of classes and of races. The time is surely overdue 
for the formation of a League of Religions parallel with 
the League of Nations. Its aim would be the promotion 
of peace and of the understanding of peoples, which aye 
the common objects of all religions. Just as in the League 
of Nations each State maintains its own independence but 
co-operates for the common good. so in a League of 
Religions each Church and member represented would 
not be asked to give up its independence or doctrine jn 
any way, but it would seek a means of co-operating with 
the others and of breaking down the religious differences 
where they still tend to embroil nations. 

A French Professor of the Collége de France, Jean 
Tzoulet, put forward a scheme for a union of the kind some 
years ago, in a book entitled Paris, Capitale des Relig‘ons. 
His principal idea is that the religions of the world should 
be federated, that the three sister faiths of the Bible, 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam should take the lead, 
and eventually bring the eastern religions into a “ Bureau 
des Religions” parallel with the Bureau International de 
Travail. With his main idea he mixes not a little that is 
fantastic ; but, as he says himself, Dream must precede 
Drama. He conceives a Council of the seven great 
religious creeds at Paris, cach sending two representa- 
tives, and the general secretary being a layman; while 
under the Council would be a number of permanent 
commissions working at specific aspects of spiritual 
co-operation. The precarious position of civilization, 
threatened by the Balkanized Chauvinism of Europe 
makes it urgent to consider whether some shape could 
not be given to the idea forthwith. 

The first step would be to convene a conference of 
religions on the lines of the Hague Conferences on Arbi+ 
tration of 1899 and 1907, to consider the fostering of 
world-peace by spiritual bodies. The fitting place ol 
such a conference would surely be Jerusalem, which is the 
hearth of the creeds of the West and of a large part of the 
East. It should be casier for religious bodies than for 
States to combine in the cause of humanity ; for the ain 
of cach is universal, and not national, well-being, and the 
establishment of the reign of Justice over all mankind 
without any limit of frontiers. The conference would 
have to devote itself to the common aims and leave aside 
any possible matters of friction, such as missionary 
activity. That should not be difficult ; and if the con- 
ference sueceeded in setting up a bureau of religions on the 
lines of the International Labour Office, that body would 
have before it a large field of work without touching upoi 
any question of dogma. It would establish a spiritual 
union which would supplement, or rather would inform 
and inspire, the political union, and ereate the condition 
of mind in which genuine disarmament would be possible 
It would make religion true to its original meaning of | 
foree which binds people together, rather than, what its 
too often to-day, an “ abligion,” a foree which pulls ther 
apart. - Such a union should be more lasting than the 
Holy Alliance, for it would be divoreed from any politic?! 
and dynastic aims, and devoted simply to the realization 
of the spirit which, everywhere and among every people 
is yearning for peace, so that, in the words of the Mont- 
ment of the Reformation at Geneva: “ If we cannot be 
of one religion, we may be, at least, of one intention.” 
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Problems of the Christian 
Conscience 


[We publish here the ninth article of our Theological Serios which 
we hope will throw light on some of the most disputed questions 
of Conduct. Commander Cather is an active worker for the Animals 
Defence League. Next week we hope that Miss Frances Pitt will 
write on the same subject. | 


IX.—A Plea for Nature 

J. L. R.N. 

m0 a peaceful people, through whose territory a 
| marauding army is marching, the objective of 
that army is of small importance. It is the nature and 
the number of its outrages that matter, and it is upon 
these that an indictment would be based. 

So, with the animals, if they could collate and make 
deductions from facts, it would be the extent and the 
nature Of the harms wrought upon them by humanity 
that would first engage attention. We, who desire to 
plead for them, are faced with the difliculty that we must 
araign and judge, not only defend ourselves. Imagina- 
tio is necessary, and common sense and, above all, 


By CoMMANDER CATHER, 


honesty. 

First of all, perhaps, we need to realize that ‘ 
to animals ”’—as generally understood—is an almost in- 
considerable factor in the problem. Until recently, we 
have been accustomed to confine our attention to that 
which has been directly presented to it. We have seen, 
have learned to detest, and have attempted to suppress 
the more obvious brutalities and excesses committed by 
the ignorant. We have ignored, or have screened our 
imagination from the more dreadful burden of animal 
suffering which is the outcome of our individual or col- 
lective demands. As a result, we have evolved a curious 
code of “ kindness,” under which we permit an animal 
to be tortured but not teased, stuffed but not starved, 
killed but not kicked. 

Animal flesh is demanded for food, animals’ skins for 
adornment, animal targets for sport: knowledge is 
sought “for its own sake,” or in hope of human escape 
from self-inflicted disease. So animals are slaughtered, 
trapped, shot, tormented. Industry must be served, 
pets are desired for companionship. So animals are 
worked to breaking point and then discarded, or bred 
according to some prevailing fashion and the unwanted 
We must be interested and amused. 
So animals are caught, caged, trained and harried for 
zoos, circuses and films. Whatever our aims, the result to 
animals is loss of liberty, terror, pain, death, inflicted 
yearly upon hundreds of millions of sentient and defence- 


cruelty 


surplus destroyed. 


less creatures. 

We plead on our own behalf that these things are 
necessary, or that to disturb the deeply involved com- 
mercial interests would deprive men of livelihood : so 
that cruelty to animals could only be abandoned at the 
cost of cruelty to human beings. Reason might inform us 
that millions of men live and have lived without the aid 
of these necessaries, and that the supporters of every 
injurious traffic declare that its abolition would involve 
injustice, 

Again, we invoke the casuistic doctrine of “ rights,” 


declaring that only those who can assume duties, or 


enter into a contract, are entitled to self-control, freedom, 
immunity from exploitation. Animals are not persons, 
therefore they have no rights and we no duties towards 
them. Hence an action, considered treacherous or 
criminal if another human being is concerned, is neither 
if its victim be an animal. The ethic of the deed, it 
appears, depends not upon the doer, but upon the done-by. 

But perhaps the most potent force against which con- 


science has to contend is the dogma, accepted by and still 
taught to millions of people, that animals are created for 
man, that they may be used as he wishes, and that only 
“unnecessary cruelty ” or cruelty inflicted for its own 
sake is wrong. Many who do not profess this belief act 
as though subconsciously they hold it : while there is still 
a residuum of persons who declare that they intend, and 
have the right to act as they please. Such views appear 
to the writer to be based upon a profound misconception 
of the modes of manifestation of life, whether in 
the animal or the human kingdom. Ideas may differ 
whether the world is a product of chance or of creative 
will; there can be no debate whether it exists. We, 
with the animals, are members of a world order condi- 
tioned by laws which, subject to the limitations of our 
intelligence, are discoverable. The evolution of form 
and consciousness can be watched, studied, and with 
the knowledge thus gained, helped or hindered by us. 
And whereas for become self-conscious, this 
evolution becomes increasingly his own conscious charge ; 
for the animals, struggling unconsciously towards self- 
consciousness, it depends almost entirely upon freedom 
to respond to externally presented experience. We can 
trace through the ages, if we care to take the trouble, an 
evolution under such sti:nuli of both consciousness and 
form, so that each better instrument or 
vehicle for life; and we can find in every organism a 
natural perfectibility allowing of such evolution. 


man, 


becomes a 


Until man began the process of ** domestication,” he 
was unwittingly an active agent in the advancement of 
Nature’s work: thereafter, the retrogression of animals 
began. We should not deceive ourselves about this : the 
vast majority of domesticated animals are degraded 
from, not raised above their natural estate. Deprived of 
the opportunity of experience and the joy of response to 
it, their lives are conditioned by and terminated at our 
caprice, their intelligence is thereby progressively lessened 
from generation to generation, while their bodily and 
dawning mental powers are distorted or allowed to 
atrophy. As for the wild—or natural—creatures, we 
are not only destroying individuals, but rapidly exter- 
minating species. 

Thus we are, to express it mildly, deflecting from its 
natural destiny—the destiny, beyond our vision, which 
the perfectibility of organisms and the processes of 
evolution might make possible—a great and important 
section of the world order to which we also belong. 
I'rom the material aspect, this is likely to lead to incon- 
veniences to ourselves which we cannot foresee, but of 
which other of our derangements of the balance of nature 
may have given faint indications. From the 
moral aspect the question is of greater importance still, 
for our conduct towards animals is a direct negation of 
those qualities of generosity, merey and justice which we 


profess to regard as essential attributes of progressed 


some 


humanity. 

At bottom, there are few of us who are deliberately 
and callously cruel. But we are all in some degree selfish, 
vacillating, indolent ; and it is upon the selfishness of 
each one of us, who by our actions, our desires or our 
indifference contribute to it, that this world problem is 
founded. Being “kind to animals” will not solve it. 
We have been growing kinder and kinder for a century 
past, and the sufferings of animals have grown even more 
swiltly. 

The need for reform is urgent, for we are very neat 
the point at which neither recovery nor redress will 
If we are to bring about an ameliora- 
tion of conditions—which can only be done by a pro- 
gressive diminution of the exploitation of animals—we 


longer be possible. 
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must know exactly how we stand. This involves an 
examination of the whole problem, a realization of the 
wrongs collectively inflicted by our civilization and of 
our own share in them. With honesty, good will, and 
determination we may perhaps still save the animal 
kingdom from wreckage and ourselves from continued 
shame. Without them, we can do nothing at all. 


Phnom Penh 


By WINIFRED GALBRAITH. 

NHE name is alluring. It might be a city of romance 
. and fable; it might be some unheard-of village in 
the back of beyond. Indeed it has been both, but now 
it is the capital of Cambodia and a surprisingly fine city 
to find 160 miles from the coast in the middle of Indo- 
China. After twenty-four hours here, I cannot rid my 
mind of a sense of unreality, as if the place were the 
creation of a genie, a city which has been built up in a 
day and which might as swiftly disappear. 

Everything looks very new. The streets are broad and 
smooth, many of them laid out as boulevards with trees 
and grass; sumptuous-looking cars and rather shaky 
motor-buses jostle the rickshaws. There are delightful 
public gardens in the centre of the town, “ in the declivi- 
ties and contours of which,” as the guide-book puts it, 
“are scattered cages containing wild animals such as 
tigers, panthers, wildboars, deer, snakes, crocodiles and 
birds.” The Royal Orchestra gives a symphony concert 
once a week, The shops are full of modern goods as well 
as native wares; the market is clean and sanitary ; the 
houses look new and have electric light and running 
water. Only the people make it possible to believe one is 
in Asia at all; crowds of babies playing in the gutter, 
stalls and cooking booths of fly-blown eatables and a 
general air of comfortable dirt and tawdry squalor happily 
convince one that this is not some newly built suburb or 
mushroom-growth city of the West. 

If the well-planned modern strects and houses engender 
one sort of surprise, the native architecture arouses 
another. The King lives in a new palace built in ancient 
style with pagoda towers, turrets and upward curving 
roofs. Its gold and blue tiled roofs, pink walls, traceried 
windows and plaster decorations make it look like a 
sweetmeat palace, a house of pink sugar made for a fairy 
king. The inside of the building is equally magnificent. 
The throne room is red and geld with a marble floor and 
gorgeous gilt throne ascended by seven steps and over- 
shadowed by a “ nine-range parasol” of gold brocade, 
A life-size statue of His Late Majesty Sisowath sits 
on the left of the throne—as a perpetual onlookcr on the 
seene. Nor is the reigning monarch allowed for one 
minute to forget his origin or end, since the ashes of ten 
generations of his ancestors are arranged on an altar to 
the right. In another hall is the Sacred Sword, cere- 
monially guarded by Brahmins in yellow robes. The 
custodians were comfortably relaxed on a hot afternoon, 
but they sprang at once to attention and began to unwrap 
the sword with awful solemnity. It was Jaid on a cushion 
before us, and then slowly withdrawn about four inches 
from the scabbard, since the ritual of its use decrees that 
it may only be fully uncovered once a year and that in 
the presence of the King himself. The sword is inlaid 
with gold and set with rubies along the length of the 
Less ceremony hedged about the State crown, 
for this we were permitted to 


blade. 
also of gold and rubies ; 
place on our unworthy heads. 

In the King’s Museum a hetcrogeneous selection of 
articles was laid out for our admiration. Presumably in 
Cambodia all that appertains to sovereignty is divine, 
for many of the exhibits were of little intrinsic value— 


sl 


menu cards from London hotels, photographs of all sorts of 
occasions, combs and brushes embellished with gems, the 
jewelled card-cases and snuff-boxes that are, it Seems, the 
inevitable presents from other kings. The State harness 
was set with rubies, literally as big as pigeons’ eggs; ther 
were rings and chains, medals and teapots, costume 
and revolvers, bracelets and “ leg’s wears.” It was like 
nothing so much as a pawnshop over which some magician 
had waved a wand turning all to precious metal and stone, 
The crowning touch of the whole collection was the royal 
bowler hat—an ordinary black bowler of conventional 
shape, decorated with a vast cockade of outsize diamond 
and a spike of diamonds and pearls rising from the top 
of the crown. Such a neat combination of the convenience 
of the present with the glories of the past may well be 
recommended to other monarchs. 

The history of the city is a similar blend of poetry and 
prose. At the top of an artificial hill in the middle of the 
town is the tomb of Mrs. Penh. Some six hundred year 
ago this lady saw a yao tree floating down the river, 
With the aid of some friends she dragged it to land, and 
in the hollow of the trunk found three images of Buddha, 
This convinced her that the gods did not wish the capital 
to remain at Ankar, and the seat of government was 
accordingly moved to this place, the junction of four 
rivers, renamed after the lady’s death, ‘* Phnom Penh,” 
the hill of the lady of Penh. 

Cambodia is a French Protectorate, and the develop. 
ment of the country is due to French influence. The 
whole State presents a remarkable instance of good 
colonial government. There are already more than 
twelve thousand miles of excellent roads, radiating from 
the capital and served by lines of motor-buses. A 
number of car ferries cross the rivers at points too wide 
for bridges. Even more impressive are the number of 
schools, One drives through miles of agricultural country, 
fields of rice, maize and bananas, and at intervals of about 
live miles notices little mat and grass buildings labelled, 
“Communal School.” The citics have large modem 
secondary schools and technical colleges. 

A good deal of attention has been given to encouraging 
native arts and crafts. Attached to an_ excellently 
arranged muscum is the State Handicraft School, where 
some three hundred boys receive training in modelling 
metal work, weaving and carving. The museum has also 
a bureau for selling the products of village industry. And 
vast amounts of money and scholarly work have gone 
into the excavations at Ankar, which are probably the 
best preserved and most methodically worked ruins in 
the world. 

At Phnom Penh the royal elephant and the royal 
motor-car are stabled in adjacent sheds. One hopes this 
may be a happy augury of the reasonable adoption of 
scientific invention with the preservation of ancient 
pomp. 























































The Theatre 


“The Red Rovet’s Revenge.” A Nautical Drama in three 
acts, adapted by Peter Godfrey from the play written 
by the late Edward Fitzball, Esq. At the Gate Theatre 








Tur legitimate drama of one age is not infrequently the 
melodrama of the next: it is a stimulating thought that the 
intellectual young things of fifty years hence, whose “ bright: 
ness ” may take the form of a rigid asceticism and monastic 
loftiness of principle, will revel in a burlesquing welter of 
bedroom scenes, cosmetic morality and bad manners, and 
marvel at the vulgarity of their forebears. Certainly the 
plot of The Red Rover's Revenge is no more ridiculous than the 
theatrical devices of present day drawing-room comedy. 
There is, indeed, a satisfying solidity about its characters which 
is appreciable even through the darkening glass of parody. 
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the wicked baronet, Sir Arthur Trevor, so justly described 
as “unworthy of the title he bears,” who entices the two 
innocent damsels on board the pirate’s vessel and mocks the 
honest poverty of their naval suitors; the bloodthirsty 
gafarers; and the nefarious Red Rover himself: these are 
no more unreal than the quavering puppets who dance when 
the high-brow showman pulls the string. The vigour of the 
characterization has, moreover, its counterpart in the action 
of the play: the discovery of the papers revealing the falsity 
of the fraudulent baronet’s claims to his title, his fight with 
the virtuous young licutenant, and the final sinking of the 
pirate’s ship are all incidents of a kind for which by virtue 
of their surroundings our appetites are automatically whetted. 
But the smashing of idols, even when they are blanketed 
-with the cobwebs of oblivion, is a business which must be 
speedily done to be effective : with postponement comes an 
inevitable lack of interest; and here the reckless sport is 
too long drawn out; the Roman holiday loses its hold over 
us, and our aitention is allowed to flag. 

As the Red Rover, Mr. W. E. C. Jenkins made the most 
obliging of buccaneers. Though the calls upon his time were no 
doubt both numerous and exacting, he was, nevertheless, always 
ready to oblige with song and dance. We had no need 
of the outraged protestations of his eritics to gauge the 
character of Sir Arthur Trevor. Mr. Godfrey paints him 
with the deepest black on his palette, and with his final dis- 
appearance over the side of the ship we are virtuously aware 
of the triumph of the forces of righteousness. Miss Viola 
Lyel and Miss Irene Freeman make admirably ingenuous 
maidens and the * brave British sailors are well played by 
Mr. Michael MacOwan and Mr. John Gatrell. There are 
in addition some good scenic and lighting effects. With a 
little more speed, this would be an excellent production. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


. 
Music 
In America 

Mvsic1ans in this country are slowly beginning to realize that 
Mr. Arthur Bliss’ Symphony ‘* Morning Heroes * is one of the 
most notable English works of the past ten years. When it was 
first given at the Norfolk and Norwich Festival last year, it 
was a public success, but the critics were disposed to invent 
an aesthetic theory which they could apply to the work to its 
disadvantage. An entirely different attitude was taken by 
the American critics when the work was recently performed 
there for the first time. This was at the Worcester (Mass.) 
Festival on October 7th. Almost without exceptioa the 
accounts, which appeared in the journals of Boston, Springfield, 
Worcester and New York, were laudatory. Only one writer 
can be suspected of insincerity. A critic of one of the New 
York papers, being absent in the flesh and not present in the 
spirit, described the work movement by movement, with 
detailed reference to the colours and objects which the com- 
poser enlisted for his Colour Symphony. Save for this one sad 
lapse the criticisms revealed that the work had made a deep 
impression, ‘The public surrendered immediately. The general 
feeling was that something momentous had happened. People 
discussed the work with that ingenuous air of awe and wonder 
that Miss Ruth Draper has so well caught in one of her sketches, 
Some spoke carnestly of its political significance ; and here and 
there a discerning musician recognized it as one of the most 
remarkable achievements of contemporary music. It was a 
mistake to place this Symphony of War at the very beginning 
of the first programme and to include in the same concert three 
new works by Percy Grainger. The anti-climax was inevitable. 
Not that Mr, Grainger’s new music is any less skilful and hearty 
and frolicesome than his former works ; but its mood would 
have accorded better with Pierné’s “ Children of Bethlehem,” 
which was given on the following day. 

Worcester is proud of its festival. ‘The population is mainly 
concerned with business and manufactures. There is nothing 
high-brow about these people. But they are culture-loving 
and culture-seeking. Their seventy-year-old music festival 
isevidence of the nature of the love and of the search. In spite 
of the omnipresent cloud of financial depression, in spite of an 
almost. wilful pessimism, the last thing that Worcester will let 
8° is its music festival. It is impossible to avoid comparing 


this attitude with that of our own city of Norwich, where a 
festival of greater age and far finer tradition has been allowed 
to lapse without any strong appeal to public opinion. A deci- 
sion to demolish the cathedral because of * bad times ” would 
hardly have been more shocking. 

The people of American Worcester, being business-like and 
idealists, recognize the significance of the reflected glory 
derived from their festival. The same is true of the cities with 
famous orchestras. In Boston, Philadelphia and New York 
the orchestras are reasons for civic pride. Not even the Cup- 
winning football team could bring greater glory to an English 
town. 

The Boston Symphony has become, in Koussevitzky’s 
hands, a most remarkable organization. He has impressed 
his personality upon the orchestra, made it a unity, made it 
his own. The players understand him thoroughly, not only the 
details of his conceptions, but also their nature and drift. This 
is the more remarkable secing that his beat is sometimes more 
fanciful than definite. At such times the players see not so 
much a beat as an exquisitely drawn curve. Which means that 
often they are following their conductor instinctively. Perhaps 
this explains the brilliance of their performance of Ravel's 
*Daphnis et Chloé” Suite (No. 2); or perhaps not. For 
sheer virtuosity I have never experienced anything quite so 
dazzling as this. On the other hand the playing of Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony by the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
was the most natural interpretation I have ever heard. This 
was the result of Erich Kleiber’s fine musicianship and simpic, 
direct methods. It was impossible to avoid comparing it with 
Furtwiingler’s highly-coloured conception of the symphony 
which was revealed at one of the Berlin Symphony Concerts 
in the Albert Hall. 

In Philadelphia music is at present smarting from the effects 
of a dictatorship. The orchestra itself is a splendid organiza- 
tion—as safe as, and perhaps more durable than, the new 
Wanamaker building. But they are not very happy about 
their audiences. Of late there has been a falling away which 
eannot altogether be explained by economic conditions. It is 
more than probable that some of the defaulters are resenting 
the conductor’s attitude. In spite of the fact that a referen- 
dum on the question went against him, Stokowski continues 
to assert that his concerts are marred by the intrusion of 
applause. It is one thing for Mr. Dolmetsch to ask for silence at 
the end of a performance on the clavichord, and another for 
Stokowski to contravene an ordinary human impulse at the 
end of the transcribed Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Silence 
after the one is as meet and right as applause after the other. 

In addition, it is possible that a few people have been irri- 
tated by Stokowski’s mannerisms, his habits, for instance, of 
starting a performance almost before he has arrived at the 
desk, and of making no more perceptible pause between two 


works than between the movements of a single work. These 
practices are doubtless the outcome of a passion for “ music 


for music’s sake,” but they are a stumbling-block rather than a 
persuasion to the ordinary listener who, after all, must be taken 
as the norm of the audience whether in Philadelphia or London, 
Bast MAINE. 


Springfield or Burslem. 


Correspondence 
A Letrren rvrom VIENNA. 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 

Sin,—-Your interview with Mr. Gandhi, which was reprinted 
in the Neue Frew Presse, has made a vital impression on 
people in our city, who feel more than ever that there are no 
national barriers for suffering and that people cannot go on 
living by dominating and exploiting others. The whole 
universe seems to be drawing very close together, and this 
ought to give us a feeling of security rather than distress, for 
as soon as we all, small nations or big ones, have made up our 
minds to live and work together and for each other, we shall 
probably find that nature’s round table still has plenty of 
room for all of us and some more. 

The new fashion of this season is decidedly Gandhi-like : to 
do without things. The delicious diet of oranges and dates, 
however, will probably be withdrawn from us poor Austrians 
by our latest exchange legislation, which makes imports almost 


impossible. We have not even cotton to spin and clothe our- 
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selves in. We still have a few palaces; but their inhabitants 
have closed down the drawing-rooms or turned them into bed- 
sitting-rooms to let to foreign students of music, medicine and 
psychology—the great central attractions of present-day 
Vienna. Architects who have recently been occupied in 
housebuilding with the help of Government funds complain 
that now all at once they have no more jobs except cutting 
down big flats into small ones. Never before have theatres 
been as empty as now. 


The great State theatres show a deficit of millions, and the 
peasant majority of Austria wants the State to withdraw the 
subsidy and close both the Opera and the Burgtheater, pre- 
cious symbols of the old Imperial realm, entirely down or 
reduce them. Not even Reinhardt, the great magician, can 
draw a permanent audience sufficient to pay at his private 
Theater in der Josefstadt, though his new staging of Shake- 
speare has been enthusiastically reviewed and received. Per- 
haps the stage managers are punished by the present cata- 
strophe for turning their backs on the poets. Reinhardt, in 
his address to the Vienna Rotarian Conference, has solemnly 
declared that the stage belongs to the actor and the producer, 
that it needs no poet, and that this is good luck, for there are, 
he says, no more plays written. The poets of to-day, insulted 
and rightly angry, protest and say that Mr. Reinhardt has 
probably not read a play for the Jast decade, and they are 
probably right. They say they need a Stage Society like the 
London one—a group that will help the new dramatic poets to 
voice their plays and show that they still are capable of 
fighting the competition of that most dramatic performance 
which we all are witnessing outside the theatre: reality, 
present-day history. 

We have decided to have our own Stage Society in Vienna. 
We shall start by reading good plays, old and new, with the 
best actors to recite, in some of the private houses keen on 
what will be some new sort of poetical chamber music. Later 
we shall hire a hall and put up screens and a stage, and invite 
an English repertory group of actors to show us how to play 
Shakespeare, Shaw, Marlowe and Munro in the native way, 
English performances will draw a large audience here— 
Viennese people are longing to hear good English spoken, and 
the High-school students who want to polish up their accent 
in the language which they hope will turn them into real 
citizens of a bigger and better world will probably fill the 
audience for weeks. We shall start our scheme with reading 
Cc. K. Munro’s Veronica in German. Our director will be one 
of the best experts on the history and development of the 
German stage—Friedrich Rosenthal, whose book, Theater in 
Aufruhr, has just come out. (Amalthea-Verlag, Wien.) He 
sees at the end of the revolution which just at present is 
shaking the stage-world a new revival of romanticism on the 
lines of Schiller. All the active elements that form the living 
theatre—including the audience, which is active only in the 
theatre, not in the cinema and on the wireless, and therefore 
both will never be able to wipe it out—will have to go back to 
their classic past before they can produce the true artistic 
expression of their own time—get away from sham, frivolity 
and the adoration of the lowest instincts to a more religious corns 
ception of the stage, its cosmic longings, its section of eternity, 


Scarcity of means may drive people back to real art; even 
to books. ‘The miraculous discovery that for a few shillings 
you can buy the most precious things—essence of a poet’s 
mind, the company of a scientist’s most vital hours, a thinker’s 
finest thoughts—ought to lead to a renaissance of the art of 
bookreading. We still enjoy a fine harvest of books. Among 
the Austrian poets who might strive for the succession of 
Schnitzler in laureateship (an invisible crown with us, for in 
our country poets receive no official honours) Franz Werfel 
is probably the first candidate. His new novel, Die Gesch- 
wister von Neapel (Verlag Zsolnay) is a masterpiece. It is 
ever so much more dramatic than his drama, Reich Gottes in 
Béhmen, which was one of the successes of the last Burgtheater 
season. There is some likeness between the Palazzo Pascarelli 
at Naples, where Werfels’ novel is placed, and the Barretts’ 
house of Wimpole Street—lots of brothers and sisters crushed 
and maimed by the tyrannic love of a perversely devoted 
father. Felix Salten, the author of Bambi, has given us a new 
bcok on animals, Freunde aus aller Welt (Zsolnay), which makes 
us feel that lions, tigers, zebras, giraffes and elephants are 
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really the most humane section of society in our days ; while 
Ernst Lothar, in his divorce story, Kleine Freundin, hands 
the laurel over to the little girls of twelve, as the Only ones 
with brains and hearts left. Grete Urbanitzky, founder of 
the Vienna branch of the Pen Club, has called her new Novel 
with a wrong name: Kine Frau erlebt die Welt. Her heroine 
Mara, does not seem a woman at all, and she certainly lives 
this world in a man’s way—unless the fact that her last sexual 
affair brings her into tragic contact with her own long-lost 
son should be regarded as a feminine characteristic, Apart 
from its perverseness, this is the work of a gifted writer, 

Two volumes on war and peace deserve mention in this 
grey moment of a panic-stricken world—one by a: forme 
officer of the Austrian Army, Rudolf Jeremias Kreutz, Dig 
Krise des Pazifismus, des Antisemitismus, der Ironie (Saturn 
Verlag, Wien); three essays of protest against racial hatred, 
the militarist mind and the suppression of the free spirit ; and 
last, but in no way least, a remarkable volume just published 
by one of the Hungarian emigrants living in Vienna, Pay 
Keri: Gas, Tank und Flugzeug (Verlag E. Prager). It treats 
the war of the future and the peace of the future, both gigantic, 
inevitable, overwhelming in their contrasting aspects. 

Which shall it be—war or peace? Do the nations intend 
to wipe themselves out of the universe ? Do they want to be 
gassed or starved—or united ? Will the threadbare and yet 
almost unremovable curtain of gold that separates the masses 
from the things that they need, and the masses of things from 
the people who need them, be replaced by a new and better 
way of distribution ? Which way will it be? America’s new 
capitalism, or Mr. Gandhi’s Ruskinism, or the Russian way of 
State ownership and its almost total dissolution of the indi. 
vidual ? Or some mixture of the three that is probably just 
now being worked out in the collective subconscious mind of 
the suffering nations ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Your VIENNA CORRESPONDEN?, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe “ SpeEcTATOR,” DECEMBER 3RD, 1831. 
SoOMNATISM. 

An Irishman, in the employment of Mr. Fitzpatrick, Ship Agent, 
Cork, took on Sunday sennight to the rather rare amusement of 
swimming in his sleep. He was picked up, a hundred yards from 
the shore ; and is supposed to have swum a mile and a half, without 
waking. He could hardly be persuaded that he was not in bed, 
The cholera will hardly venture on this fellow ; no cold will abate 
his strength. 

THIEF Trap. 

On Friday, a man went into the shop of a Mr. Holmes, near the 
foot of the bridge in Leeds, and inquired the price of an umbrella, 
Mr. H. handed him one, and, while in the act of turning round 
to reach another, the fellow suddenly ran from the shop across the 
street (taking the umbrella with him), and down a flight of steps into 
the river, which, being much swollen, carried him down, and he was 
drowned, 

THE TONGUE AGAIN. : 

On Sunday, Miss Hall and Miss Carsdale spoke for several minutes, 
the former before the sermon, and the latter at the conclusion. The 
burden of one lady’s discourse was ‘‘ Rejoice,” and of the other's 
‘*‘ Beware.” The miracle of the tongue is, it appears, to be repeated 
every Sunday until further notice, 
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Poetry 
Love Discarnate 


[A Translation from the Bengali Poem.] 

Wuen the fire-burst of thine anger killed the god of love, 

O Divine Ascetic, 
the world was haunted by his bodiless spirit— 
its unspoken anguish moaning in the night-wind, 
its subtle tears misting the eyes of the morning. 
Since then poets’ rhymes ache with a secret sorrow 

: and a vague remembrance ; 

strange whispers in the air puzzle the young hearts ; 
the sunflower carries the gaze of an undefined hope, 
the waterfall an answer to an unheard voice ; 
the dream of an absent smile passes over the moonlight 
and that of some rustling footfalls across the grass. 
For in thine anger, O Divine Ascetic, 

thou hast killed Love, 
Spreading the lament of his unbodied spirit 

over the world. RABINDRANATH 'TAGORE. 
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Country Life 


4 GuNeROUS BENEFACTOR. 

Many people spend large sums on farming, but few endow 
i, In this small body of benefactors is Sir Horace Plunkett, 
sho most generously established the Plunkett Foundation 
fat 10 Doughty Street) for the purpose of forwarding the ideal 
ofeo-operation. It has never published a more useful volume 
than its latest, Agricultural Co-operation in Ireland, for 
Ireland is the very headquarters of the movement, and, 
thanks to it, comes second on the list of importers of farm 
produce into England. Sir Horace himself, whose beneficent 
energy is unaffected by years or health, makes a definite 
suggestion. “ The most promising help to the nation would 
be the settlement outside the wheat-growing area, not of 
isolated small holders, but of groups of them carefully selected 
with a view to their achieving economic independence as 
rapidly as possible.” The land hunger, even to-day in the 
deepest trough of depression, is very evident; and there 
never was, and never again will be, so much land available 
at a low price. 

* * * # 

(Curae LAND. 

On the price of land I have quoted from time to time 
many examples of the loss of value on the heavy clay soils 
of the Midlands and Essex, and on the chalk of Wiltshire and 
Berkshire. This week I hear of a similar collapse in West 
Norfolk, from a district where the land is good. Years ago 
the farm sold at £50 an acre. A few years ago it was sold 
at £17 an acre. This year it fetched £5 an acre. That 
price does not compare in depression with the £5 an acre 
given for some Midland farms complete with excellent houses 
and outbuildings ; but it is several hundred per cent. too 
low in intrinsic value and must be worth purchase for those 
who can wait. What we all want to know is, how long 
they would have to wait. Similar land no better in quality 
and worse in position fetches nearly £5 an acre annual rent 
across the North Sea, in a land where an intelligent peasantry 
believes in co-operation. 

* % % % 
TH: Dowser’s Mystery. 

The mystery of the divining rod appears to be agitating 
public opinion on the Continent as well as in England. In 
France societies and journals have been started, the evidence 
pooled; and a real attempt, it seems, is being made to find 
a scientific basis for a power that most men of science are 
inclined to doubt and most of the public inclined to believe. A 
pamphlet on the subject has been published (from Polling- 
fold, Ockley, Dorking, 1s.) by Mr. Christie, who is an amateur 
dowser; and he claims to have discovered the nature of 
the force, If there is anything in the dowser’s gift, magnetism 
is at any rate a theory that covers what seem at first blush 
the contradictory uses of the rod, which was employed for 
finding metals (and tracking down criminals !) before it was 
applied to the discovery of water. One would like to see 
Mr. Christie’s theories and his very exact demonstrations 
scientifically tested. Apparently the neighbourhood of a 
wireless set may affect the behaviour of the divining rod, 
and may help in probing its queer problem. 

* * * x 
Tie, SQUIRREL AND THE SANCTUARY. 

Tam asked by a naturalist greatly interested in a particular 

hird sanctuary near London to pronounce on the grey squirrel, 


Shall it be a Peri, forbidden the sanctuary, under pain of 


death? What really are its habits ? 


“1 admit that IT am dead against the introduction of a new 
animal to our fauna, because it does upset for a time the balance of 
nature here ; and the grey squirrel has undoubtedly made the best 
of the opportunity given it to hold its own in a new country, as 
shown by its rapidly increasing numbers. One could deduce from 
this that . . . it will not be long before they will be an intolerable 
nuisance and plague, but I am convinced that this will not be 
the case, if only on-the axiom that nature preserves a balance, for 
already 1 know of three animals that destroy the grey squirrel 
-.. [ myself have seen none of these depredations, as I have of 
cur own wild animals: rabbits stripping hazel plantations, rats 
eating standing corn, pigeons clearing fields of greens, all under the 
Stress of lhunger.”’ 


My correspondent writes ; 


He might have added mice destroying young plantations. 





This is ali good pleading: and other obligations belonging 
! . . + 
to a sanctuary tare admirably argued—on both sides. Some 
say, in effect : 

“Your sanctuary will be doomed if you do not shoot all the 
squirrels, badgers, foxes, stoats, weasels, crows, hawks, jays and 
magpies. These blood-loving creatures will destroy everything in 
small bird life, unless you allow your watcher to carry a gun and 
shoot them ali at sight and trap them, as was done when the wood 
was a game preserve.” 

The answer is that all these have been left in peace and to-day 
flourish without apparent harm to the weaker animals. 


* * Bo * 


Such arguments cannot be thrust aside off-hand. My 
correspondent is inclined, I infer, to condemn just one animal, 
the little owl, in part because he found a nest to be * a perfect 
shambles of blackbirds’ legs, &c.”’. He noticed too, as most 
countrymen have noticed, that small birds are agitated by 
the appearance of the little owl, recognizing it at once as a 
mortal enemy. The grey squirrel stirs no such opposition. 
Its neighbourhood is accepted without protest. Now I agree 
with almost all that my correspondent says on every subject 
except the grey squirrel. I think, indeed I am sure, that its 
excesses have been exaggerated, even grossly. It is the most 
omnivorous of all animals ; but the mere fact that it will eat 
corn, bark, fruit, eggs and young animals may prevent it being 
a serious nuisance. The worst damage is done by animals that 
find themselves short of food in any one direction. For a 
hundred years before we had heard of it, Buffon castigated the 
grey s juirrel for its destruction of the South American crops. 
Soon after its introduction here the Duke of Bedford, who had 
encouraged it, decreed its doom in his park (perhaps the 
greatest sanctuary in Europe) because it destroyed his birds’ 
nests. <A society has been formed for its extinction. The case 
against it is very strong, though I am sure that it may exist 
in fair numbers without doing any particular harm. But its 
multiplication unquestionably is a danger to the balance of 
Nature, though it could never be anything like so serious a 
plague as the grey rats, whose depredations cost the country 
millions of pounds a year. Its extinction in a sanctuary how- 
ever is not, in my opinion, worth the risk of giving a free licence 
to shoot. A watcher is not a keeper, so called. 


% % % oo 


My correspondent makes the point that the worst enemy 
of nesting birds is the motor-car. ‘‘I saw one pathetic case 
this summer where a car knocked down an English partridge 
when accompanied by its mate and killed it. The other 
bird gave off most piteous cries and for a time refused to leave 
the spot.” It is curious that the partridge is one of the few 
birds that has not acquired a wire sense. Great numbers 
are still killed along lines of telegraph wire. As to the road, 
there is much evidence to show that birds are seldom killed 
unless the car is going at forty miles an hour or more. ‘ The 
road sense’ is perhaps developing; and birds are quicker 
to reach it than mammals. One of my neighbours while 
driving quite slowly killed a grey squirrel, and both rabbits 
and hares lose their nerve in the presence of a fast car. 

* * % * 
Tur Moper Burcurr. 

Farmers, and yet more vitally consumers, should be 
coneerned as to the latest evidence (most of it condensed in 
a lecture to the Model Abattoir Society during the week) 
on one particular detail in the meat trade. Wherever model 
abattoirs have been established the percentage of condemned 
meat has increased in huge proportion. This can only mean 
that as things are huge amounts of diseased meat are con- 
sumed, to the great injury of our people. There is, of course, 
no question on any ground, moral, economic, physiological, 
that animals ought to be scientifically killed : morally because 
pain is minimised and brutality assuaged, economically 
because thus only can the valuable by-products be saved 
and used: physiologically because poison would be eliminated 
from meat food. It is scarcely credible that in scientific 
days a community should not have insisted on a reform thus 
trebly blessed. 


W. Beacn Tuomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents thal we often cannot 
give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. The length which we consider 
most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “* News of the Week.” —Ed. SreEcrator.] 


SHOULD A CHRISTIAN FIGHT FOR HIS 
COUNTRY ? 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—Each of the three critics of Messrs. Woolley and 
Clayton’s article assumes as an indisputable axiom that fight- 
ing is in all circumstances a contravention of the teaching of 
Christ. Given that assumption, the argument of the writers 
of the article is obviously futile ; reject it, and the argument of 
the critics is irrelevant. Is that assumption axiomatic ? 

In my view, the assumption is fallacious, for this reason. 
Granted—for the argument’s sake—that I am forbidden to use 
force to protect myself from violence, outrage and even death, 
I am nevertheless nowhere forbidden to resort to force for the 
protection of my neighbour from violence, outrage and death, 
either explicitly or implicitly. Otherwhere, such action has 
always been, approved, even enjoined, by the common 
conscience of mankind. If our Lord condemned such action, 
He would not have failed to do so in the most explicit manner. 
By abstaining from condemnation, He gave it His implicit 
approval. 

But if I am authorized to use force for the protection of my 
neighbour, a fortiori I may use it for the protection of that 
great body of my neighbours who are called my ‘“ Country ” ; 
none the less so if I am a member of the great defensive organi- 
zation called an army or navy. 

Again: if I add the sentiment of hate to the protective 
motive, I am so far being un-Christian. But hate is very far 
from being implied in fighting. I may fight the more zealously 
to gratify my hatred ; but I do not hate any the more because 
I fight. That is a plain and indisputable fact of psychology. 

Mr. Wansey quotes “God and Mammon” as against ‘* Render 
under Caesar,” &c. He cannot mean to suggest that the two 
sayings are contradictory. 

Finally, what do the critics make of our Lord’s words to the 
soldiers (Luke 3, 14)? I cannot myself interpret them other- 
wise than as definitely sanctioning service as a legionary, as 
compatible with service of Christ.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. D. INNES. 

Uplyme. 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTAtoR.] 
Sir,—The letter from Mr. Green under the above heading, 
suggesting a parallel between a man defending a woman 
attacked by a ruffian and a country going to war in defence 
of a weaker nation, displays a common confusion. 

That individuals do exist who have evil and violent inten- 
tions and can only be appealed to by force, is clearly true ; 
but in warfare between nations, the fighters are not villains 
who must be violently restrained, but ordinary decent men, 
with no quarrel, who have to slay each other because their 
governments cannot settle a dispute like civilized men- 
Carlyle’s account of the nature of war, in Sartor Resartus, 
is surely accurate. 

Again, the man who defends the woman against attack 
can fight in a spirit ef righteous indignation and with none 
but generous motives, but no war can be carried through 
without a deliberate fostering, by lies—called propaganda— 
of a spirit of hatred. The spirit of war—even of a “ righteous ” 
war—is the opposite of the spirit of Christianity. Truth, it 
has been said, is the first casualty in war. It is on the 
relation of war to Christianity as a whole, as well as on grounds 
of plain common sense, that the Pacifist position is based, 
and not, as Mr. Green seems to suppose, on an interpretation 
of particular texts of Seripture. 

Mr. Green suggests that each man must decide for himself 
whether a war is one of aggression or of self-defence. But, 
to do this, he must clearly have full and unbiassed information 
on the facts of the dispute, and censorship and propaganda 
will see to it that this is unobtainable. All wars will appear 
to be wars of defence. If a man’s condemnation of any 
type of war is to have a practical meaning, he must refuse 
to participate in all war, offensive or defensive.—I am, Sir, &c., 
University College, Leicester. R. B. Burrows, 


A 










[To the Editor of the Sprectator.] 

Sir,—The danger of analogical reasoning, when the SPecimeng 
are not in the same species or directly comparable, is jllys. 
trated in the letter of Mr. H. W. H. Green in your issue of 
November 28th. He brings up the bogey (which I had bee 
expecting) of the case where a man sces a woman brutally 
assaulted, but declines to help her * because Christ said ‘ resigt 
not evil’.”” Mr. Green adds “ we feel instinctively that he has 
behaved disgracefully and misunderstood Christ’s teaching, 
The same applies in the larger sphere.” 

In fact this is not so, the cases not being directly comparable, 
Should a man force an entrance into my house, I have every 
right to take measures to secure his withdrawal, the issue jy 
this instance being perfectly clear. In the case of inter. 
national disputes which result in war—call it defensive, or by 
any other name, it is all the same—the issues are not simple 
and obvious as in the domestic instance. 

A few men in charge of the State, wielding the whole force 
of the State, make secret engagements and arrangements 
carefully veiled from the knowledge of the people, who are 
as dumb driven cattle, without a voice in the matter. Who 
at the time knows the precise causes of a war? I do not mean 
those apparent reasons lying on the surface, which are merely 
the product of international rationalizations, but the true, 
Lasic causes which lie back of it all, and, possibly, a century or 
two back at that. 

The arch-initiators of the war, blinded with passion and 
prejudice, probably fail to appreciate the true causes; how 
much less then will the rank and file who (on both sides) are 
summoned to give their lives for honour and liberty, under. 
stand the merits of the matter ? In such disputes it is probably 
only long after the event that historians may view it in correct 
perspective, and attempt an adequate assessment of the 
matter as a whole. It is evident, therefore, that the most 
fallacious deductions may be arrived at by attempting an 
analogy, as your correspondent does, in conditions which are 
completely unlike. 

General Crozier refers to the Christian churches as_ war 
mongers in war and peacemongers in peace, and it must be 
confessed that the War March of the Priests (in the Spectator) 
seems, even in these times of peace, out of harmony with what 
many of us believe to be the absolute religion of all time. Why 
not abandon that old, yet ever new, cry ** Not this man, but 
Barabbas,” and give Christianity a trial ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Paci H. C. Prentice. 














































Streatham. 





[To the Editor of the Specravon.] 

Smr,—Mr. Green quotes Christ’s command not to resist evil, 
but the whole purpose of his life was to destroy the works of 
the devil (evil), therefore the command must mean: “ Resist 
not evil with evil, but overcome evil with good.” This is the 
tenor of His teaching : They who take the sword shall perish 
by the sword—evil is ever self-destructive. The method of 
war is diametrically opposed to the method of Christ. 

The fact that war brings out heroic qualities is no justifica- 
tion for it. Does not every disaster do the same ? Fires are 
not justified, planned and organized in order that heroie 
qualities may be brought out. As Milton wrote: ‘ Peace hath 
her victories no less renowned than war,” and there is ne 
need to resort to war to make opportunities for heroism.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Francis J. Wurtk, 

Lyndhurst, North Harrow, Middlesex. 


WAR AGAINST THE SOUL 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sirn,—With regard to your excellent article in the Spectator o 
October 31st. I have only been back in England a year and 
a quarter after having lived in Italy for a few years. Two 
points have greatly impressed me since my return; (1) Some 
films that I have seen both in England and Italy are far mot 
“cut in Italy than in England. (2) The way advertisi0g 
has become very much worse in the last few years. 

A few months ago I was on a bus coming from Guildford t 
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his place when I overheard some remarks by some young 
men about & poster at the local cinema, which caused me to 

and see both the film and the poster. The film was only 
foolish and nothing much in it, but the poster was the most 
githy picture that I have ever seen shown publicly anywhere. 

Immediately I wrote to the Mayor, as the chief Justice of 
the borough, to know what he was going to do about allowing 
qch a picture to be shown on the streets of his borough. In 
his reply he writes: “I quite agree with you that these 
pictures are becoming a disgrace and worse than anything one 
ges abroad.” The offending poster was removed. In a 
later letter the Town Clerk tells me that there is no form of 
ensorship for these posters ! 

‘When my protest became known I was quite amazed by 
etters, &c., of congratulations from ministers of all sects, 
doctors, nurses, and numbers of parents of all classes. 

Iam only writing all this to show from my own small 
experience how many right-thinking people want some kind 
of reform, and to know if you cannot lead some national 
protest on this ‘‘ way of disaster” that is threatening us in 
such a subtle manner.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. L. Hopxrns, 


Farncombe, Godalming, Surrey. Curate of Farncombe. 


BETTING AND GAMBLING 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin, Excessive gambling, like excessive drinking and smoking, 
jsa serious vice which ought to be eradicated. But just as 
there is no harm in smoking and drinking in moderation, so 
there is no evil in an occasional “ flutter.’’ Practically every 
man gambles, not only on horses; consider the Stock Exchange, 
card games, greyhound racing, &c., &c. 

_With the poor this harmless pastime becomes a dreadful 
vice. They are uneducated, and have not the control to stop 
when they have lost. Canon Green, in his article of November 
gist, which condemned all gambling as a national disease, 
suggests the Church as the vanguard of the opposition. Surely 
the Church has opposed gambling for many past generations. 
Gambling continues as before. The power of the Church to do 
anything but quarrel amongst itself has gone. It is merely an 
organization, badly organized. Much as I deplore such a state 
of affairs, I cannot look to the Church with any hope. The 
work of the State, by education, is the only practical cure, and 
until the poor man’s mind has been brought to a higher state, 
gambling in excess will continue. 

Gambling is not a vice to the man who is fairly well off. He 
knows his means and bets accordingly. If he continually 
over-bets, his position is well-nigh as deplorable as the man 
who is habitually drunk. We do not refuse a man a glass of 
wine—why refuse to allow him to gamble with his own 
money ? 

In neither class will gambling disappear; why should it ? 
It is a natural instinct in most human beings, and a healthy 
one at that.—I am, Sir, &c., G. C. N. MAKIN. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


[To the Editor of the Spucraror.] 
Sin—The article by Canon Peter Green, M.A., against betting 
and gambling, in your issue of November 21st, is so excellent 
that I venture to suggest it should be reprinted in pamphlet 
form for distribution. 

There is great need at the present day to emphasize the 
evils of sweepstakes, &c., which are getting such a hold upon 
our Nation. The Spectator is doing a great work in calling 
attention to these evils.—I am, Sir, &c., 

RoBeErRtTsON Day, M.D. (Lond.) 

University of London Club. 


[To the Editor of the Spectraror.]} 

Sir,—It is admitted that betting and gambling are rampant 
in all classes and are a serious evil. It is also admitted that 
heither anti-betting leagues nor anti-gambling societies, 
hor sermons, nor letters, nor tracts, nor articles, nor in short, 
any form of protest, have been able to make the slightest 
impression upon them. I think we should ask ourselves why 
this is so. English people will generally listen to reason ; 
and if they will not listen to us, they probably have grounds 
Which seem to them sufficient. 


I suggest that they will not listen because we are constantly 
telling them that betting and gambling are in themselves 
immoral and wrong. Kingsley tried to prove them so and 
failed signally. No more successful is Canon Peter Green. 
We denounce where we ought to distinguish. No doubt the 
practices lend themselves to all sorts of mischief, but if 
everything is to be ruled out which human folly can turn to 
base uses, few pursuits or pleasures will be left to us. A 
saner view, I venture to think, is that betting and gambling 
are ad.popa, harmful or harmless according to the cir- 
cumstances of every case. 

Canon Green’s definition is inadequate, and it does not 
appear why he so strongly objects to chance, for chance 
enters into the lives of all of us. Most of us insure our pro- 
perty, that is, we bank against chance. There is a good dea! 
of illegitimate gambling in business, but it does not follow 
that a commercial life is on that account to be avoided. 

The folly of the greenhorn, who hardly knows a horse from 
a cow, in putting his money on an animal he has never seen 
and dealing with tipsters and bookmakers is of course obvious. 
But all betting is not of this kind. Other things come in besides 
chance, such as expert knowledge, informed opinion and so on. 
Many bets are quite innocent. If two people agree to risk 
a sum they can afford to lose on the soundness of their 
respective opinions, who is the worse for it ? There is no greed 
or covetousness, the money is a secondary object, and the 
bet merely adds a little interest to the clash of opinions. 

If betting and gambling are like stealing, immoral and 
wrong, it is as bad to put half a crown on the Boat Race, as 
to stake a fortune at Monte Carlo—nay worse, for the induce- 
ment is less. Are we seriously expected to believe that ? 
Such exaggerations do no good to the cause they are meant 
to serve. 

** Well-supported figures prove that it withdraws at least 
three hundred miilions annually from useful trade and 
industry.” What actually happens is that the money passes 
from one set of pockets, which we may label A, into another 
set, which we may label B. But it is just as available for 
useful trade and business after its migration as it was 
before it. 

Nor is it likely that the stern condemnation of raffles at 
bazaars will command the sympathy of the sensible people 
we want to influence. They kill, we are told, the spirit of 
charity and free-giving. But it is just those who lay twopence 
on the chance of winning a plum cake or a pound of butter, 
who are the charitable ones and give freely. The others 
don’t come to the bazaars. The raffle furnishes a little mild 
excitement in a rather dull function. Many of the grits that 
get into our consciences and fret them could be eased by a 
touch with the lubricating oil supplied by a sense of humour. 

Therefore, I think it will be wise to abandon the futile and 
impossible task of trying to persuade people against their 
instincts that these practices are sinful, and to concentrate 
upon the undeniable fact that in most cases they are unworthy 
of rational human beings. We shall have more effect, if we 
tell them that betting and gambling are what they are, “a 
mug’s game,” than if we tell them-they are what they are not, 
a sin against God. They will not believe that and can hardly 
be blamed. 

But let us have hope. It is not long since the same terrible 
things used to be said against people who drank beer. The 
doom of England was sealed, if they did not stop. The wicked 
still drink beer and apparently flourish. But England is 
undoubtedly more sober than it was.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Norton G, Lawson. 

Temple Lodge, Richmond, Yorkshire. 


ARE THE B.B.C, TOO CAUTIOUS? 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 
Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson, writing on the above subject, 
‘Our minds are stimulated less by aural 
than by visual impressions,” and informs us that Horace 
was curiously unobservant. Had Mr. Nicolson continued 
the quotation, I wonder if he would have changed his opinion ; 


quotes Horace : 


eae ets et quae ; 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator : ——” 
(‘‘ which the spectator himself communicates to himself.”) 
Horace and Carlyle do not differ in this respect in their 
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views, for has not the latter said: ‘‘To Newton and to 
Newton’s dog Diamond what a world of difference, though 
the pictures on the retina of both were the same ” ? 

We can close our eyes to objectionable scenes, but what 
of our ears? Is not the censorship of the B.B.C. even more 
important than that for the printed word, where the visual 
impressions are doubly guarded by mechanical and mental 
means? We are careful to prevent the food for our bodies 
from being contaminated—there are drastic laws to this 
end; but the food for our minds which enters by the sense 
organs is not protected—save in the mild censorship of 
books. 

Our ears are contaminated at every street corner, and it 
is fortunate for us that—-in health—as Horace has observed, 
aural impressions are not so strong as visual sensations. 

This carelessness, as regards mental food, has been noticed 
by Horace : 

“.. . Nam cur, 

Quae laedunt oculos, festinas demere ; si quid 

Est animum, differs curandi tempus in annum ?” 

“The superficial and withal worldly soul” of Horace, who, 
“was generally wrong” (the words within quotation marks 
are those of Mr. Nicolson), discriminated in the only broad- 
casting available in his day ; he tells us this in words such 
as these : “* The next day turned out by far the most agreeable, 
for Plotius, Varius, and Vergil met us at Sinuessa ; the world 
has never produced more sincere (candidiores) souls than 
these three.’ In his customary walk in the Via Sacra, in 
his domestic life, Horace preferred companions like these to 
such as the one who would thrust himself on him as “ a friend 
of more value,” and “ the greatest and quickest writer of 
verses.” 

I trust the attitude of the B.B.C. to the censorship of 
broadcasting may long continue to be cautious. I know 
my Horace and feel that he is entirely on the side of the 
directors of the B.B.C. I think, however, if he were called 
a ninny, he would reply as he did to the broadcaster, who 
persisted in annoying him, even when walking, and as Horace 
himself confesses, thinking of, and wholly immersed in 
trifles : 

“est tibt mater, 

Cognati, quis te salyo est opus ¢” 
After all, what would this question of “does your mother 
know you're out” matter to Horace ? Mr. Nicolson would 
only add the epithet ** vulgar ” to the number he has ascribed 
to Horace: ‘“ unobservant,’ “ superficial,’ ‘* worldly,” and 
“ wrong.’’—I am, Sir, &e., CM: 
Edinburgh. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,—I was startled to read, under the heading of “ The 
Spectator and The English Language,” in the Spectator of 
November 28th, an astonishingly rude remark about Mr. Harold 
Nicolson’s voice. May I be allowed to say that for some years 
Mr. Nicolson’s talks on the wireless have been a weekly pleasure 
to me, principally, I think, because of his delightful deprecating 
drawl, which makes everything he says sound amusing and 
confidential? Mr. Nicolson’s prescnt Tuesday lectures on 
Literature are, alas, as much above my head as the “ Foun- 
dations of Music,” still I listen to them simply because of the 
charm of the voice, which the singular bachelor lady, from 
Warwickshire, says she dctests.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JEAN ForsBes or CALLENDAR. 
Earlstown Lodge, Dalry, Galloway. 


THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 
[Vo the Editor of the Specrsron.] 
Sim,—Twice in the course of the past few weeks I have found 
in the Spectator a phrase which has long puzzled me. This 
phrase I have italicized in the following extract from an 
article entitled “The Test of Unity” of your issue of 
October 24th of this year: “* Rowdyism ... it seems... 
to centre mainly round Sir Oswald Mosley.” It is in con- 
nexion with this phrase that I seek enlightenment. How 
van anything centre round? I can imagine something 


—<—<—<—<—$$—<—— > 


circling round, or centring in or, possibly, on (in the way 
that one may “concentrate upon”), but centring roung 
somehow does not ring true. Probably the trouble js that 
my mathematics are out of date. 

Perhaps I may add that I once made a collection of instances 
where this phrase occurred in modern journalism, culling 
them from leading and other articles in The Times, Morning 
Post, Manchester Guardian, Westminster Gazette, and other 
newspapers; but my collection vanished two years ago 
in one of the recurring, vernal upheavals known as “ spring 
cleanings,” so that I can no longer quote chapter and verse, 


—I am, Sir, &c., LANCELOT Srorp, 
aire * . 


Union Club, Carlton House Terrace, S.W.1. 


[Colonel Storr is against us: the Oxford Dictionary ig 
with us. We carry on.—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.} 

Sir,—** Things.” thought he of Houndsditch, “is come to 
a pretty pass,” as Calverley’s friend Sikes remarked when 
the Spectator (!!!) ~perpetrates “all the data is available” 
on page 660 towards the end of the second note, and another 
paper in the same week announces that “a sedilia was 
dedicated.” 

It only remains for both of you to declare that “ the agenda 
is complete.”’—I am, Sir, &e., W. H. A. Cowen, 

St. Edward's School, Oxford. 

|Both data and agenda in normal usage often take 
a singular rather than a plural verb, plurals though they be 
in the original Latin.—v. Spectator.] 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.} 
Sir,—May I ask you to add to your kindness in publishing 
the appeal of Professor Alexander and others on behalf of 
the above by permitting me to reply to the interesting letter 
of Dr. Giles Goldsbrough with its friendly criticism of its 
programme of studies and methods of work? It refers to 
two points: (1.) the desirability of limiting the sphere of 
thought to subjects of more essential interest for practice 
rather than extending it to the whole range of knowledge, 
which philosophy is generally expected,to cover; and (2.) the 
desirability of applying to these the systematic effort o 
“team” work rather than the isolated judgements of single 
individuals. With reference to the former of these points 
not only is the Council in complete agreement with the 
suggestion, but with respect to the particular problem which 
Dr. Goldsbrough mentions, that of the central place in human 
life of the idea of personality the session’s syllabus of lectures 
seldom fails to have one or more courses devoted more or less 
directly to its consideration. Whether such a general dis- 
cussion of it is sufficient, and whether a more specific study 
of it in relation to particular professions, such as that of 
medicine or education, is desirable is a question which is 
actually exercising the mind of the Committee which has 
charge of these courses; and if Dr. Goldsbrough and others 
who feel with him would help it by making definite suggestions, 
and by personal assistance in carrying them into execution, 
nothing would be more welcome. With reference to the 
second point the Committee has always been extremely 
anxious to enlist the co-operation of the audience through 
question and discussion in the solution of the problems that 
are raised. It recognizes that philosophy in the past has 
suffered far too much from the dogmatism of individual 
and the narrowness of * schools,” and both in the way just 
mentioned and by inviting lecturers of different methods of 
approach and different outlook it has sought to avoid this 
danger. But here also it is open to suggestions as to how 
co-operative methods can be more effectively applied to 
what after all is the most important work to which men of 
good will and intelligence can set themselves—the reorientation 
of the mind of our time in the light of new knowledge to the 
great problems of human individuality and destiny.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
J. H. Mutrnmeap, Chairman of Council. 
University Hall, London, W.C.1, 
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NERVE-CONTROL IN EAST AND WEST 
[To the Editor of the Spvcraror.] 

¢in,—In your last issue there is an article headed as above by 
yr, Yeats-Brown, full of interest and suggestion. He professes 
to narrate events which can only happen in the East, being 
cosely bound up with Hindu views as to extreme asceticism, 
the help of a guru, the complete supersession of the sens2s, 
gnd even the adoption of particular attitudes of the body. 

Into these difficult questions I cannot enter : but as to one of 
his Indian stories I would ask for fuller information. It is th: 
tale of a highly intellectual man, a great mathematician, who, 
after losing his young and dearly-loved wife, was very near to 
insanity; but was able, after going through various cere- 
monies under the guidance of an expert, to find his wife beside 
him, more real than his daily experiences. Afterwards he 
could “ summon her at will from the perspectives of memory, 
and bring her to him, near and real and living.’’ Many of your 
readers will regret that the tale is but half told. 

What has been said above is quite in line with thousands of 
experiences recorded in history. But one would like further 
to know whether the man conversed with his wife, whether 
she told him things which he did not know, whether she 
showed in all intercourse the particular personality which was 
so dear to him. Was it a hallucination of sense (or indeed of 
the absence of the senses), or was it a strictly spiritual experi- 
ece? Had the converse relation only to the past, “ the 
perspectives of memory,” or did it bring conviction in regard 
tothe present ? Or had it no relation to time ? One wants to 
know more.—I am, Sir, &c., P. GARDNER. 
‘Oxford. 


WHO ARE THE ‘DEPRESSED CLASSES IN 
INDIA”? 
[To the Editor of the SeectTator.]| 

Sir,—So far as I have seen, this question does not seem to 
have been answered in the discussion of the Round Table 
Conference or otherwise. The Census Table of Indian 
Religions recently issued has no such heading. It gives 
2388 million *“* Hindus’? and 7 million votaries of “ Tribal 
Religions.” ‘These animists of Assam and elsewhere are, of 
course, @ separate section, and the ‘* Depressed Classes ”’ 
therefore must be sought among the 238 million ‘“* Hindus ”’ ; 
but what proportion of them do they form? Estimates are 
freely flung about, ranging from 30 to 80 millions, but I 
cannot find that any of these are based on accurate statistics. 
The * Untouchables ” of India are beginning to find a class 
consciousness and a voice, as shown by the nomination of 
Dr. Ambedkar to speak for them in the Round Table Con- 
ference. But, as yet,- there can be no question of repre- 
sentation, for they are an amorphous and mostly inarticulate 
mass, subject to constant and considerable disintegration. 
Long before educated India began to concern itself about 
the depressed classes Christian missionaries started among 
them a work of spiritual and social elevation which is going 
on with increasing momentum; Islam, too, has been and is 
admitting not a few to its fold. Within the last generation 
Hindu reformers have started work on behalf of their oppressed 
brethren, and now a considerable number of these have begun to 
hope for and to claim recognition as a caste or castes of Hindus, 

To deal with a mass of this kind as if it were a definite 
“minority” comparable with Muslims or Christians is 
radically misleading. They have as good a right to the 
vote as other Indian citizens ; but if they are to be enfranchised 
as a class we must first of all know who they are; and this 
information ought to be given as soon as may be on the basis 
of the recent census.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bournemouth. H. U. Weirerecut STAnton. 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.} 
Sin,—Mr. James H. Weager challenges my statement that 
steel sheets and plates are not the raw material of any 
considerable industry in this country. Here are the imports : 


1929. 1930. 
‘Tons. ‘Tons. 
Steel plates and sheets , 197,022 ee 162,375 
otal imports, iron and stecl of all 
deseriptions. . rs . ~- 2,816,657 2,908,347 


Lleave your readers to jaage whether five per cent. or six per 


cent. of the total imports entitle 
describe my statement as inaccurate. 

Your correspondent then tersely dismisses, as “* moonshine,”’ 
my assertion that steel is being dumped over here at twenty 
per cent., or even twenty-five per cent., under the cost of 


your correspondent to 


production. The following facts are confirmed by the 
National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers: Prior 


to this country “‘ bumping ” off the gold standard, steel bars 
—the raw material of the steel sheet trade—of which over 
five hundred thousand tons were imported in 1930, could be 
purchased at £3 5s., delivered works in South Wales, or, say, 
£2 12s. 6d. to £2 15s. at works in France, Belgium and the 
Luxembourg. 

After very careful investigation, the cost of production, by 
the Thomas process, is estimated at £3 19s. at works in France, 
and £3 12s. in Belgium and Luxembourg. The Federation 
state that, to the best of their belief, steel sheet and tinplate 
bars are being sold at an average of £1 per ton under the 
cost of production in the country of origin. Again, I must 
leave your readers to judge whether this is ‘* moonshine.” 

May I, in turn, challenge Mr. Weager’s statement, which he 
complains I misquoted, “ that tariffs are being urged solely 
by interests who will directly profit by them at the cost of our 
manufacturers and consumers’? The company with which 
I am connected not only supply their own raw material in the 
form of British steel bars to their own finishing works, but 
export over seventy-five per cent. of their total production of 
tinplates and galvanized iron to their own subsidiary distri- 
buting companies in the Dominions and elsewhere. As an 
individual I can, therefore, claim to speak with equal 
confidence, and, perhaps, with even greater knowledge than 
Mr. Weager, of the effect of tariffs on the steel industry of 
this country. 

Your correspondent quotes Sir Peter Rylands with approval. 
Here, at last, we are agreed, but he does not say how the 
Government is to give relief to our sorely tried industry. I 
suggest by replacing doles with work. He might also have 
mentioned that Sir Peter Rylands is in favour of Safeguarding 
the steel trade.—I am, Sir, &c., ALAN Dore. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


BRITAIN’S SURPLUS POPULATION 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.]| 
Sir,—Mr. T. P. Walker, whose letter appears in your issue of 
October 31st, in referring to Mr. Gabriel Wells’ suggestion of 
transferring our surplus population to Canada in communities, 
seems to think the success of the scheme depends chiefly 
on the selection of a leader. I venture to think the selection 
of the emigrants is of at least equal importance. British 
settlers are not being invited. Yet I have before me a cutting 
from a Winnipeg newspaper stating that from 20,000 to 
30,000 Doukhobors are about to leave Europe and settle 
in Canada. The organizer of this movement guarantees that 
these people shall not become a public charge. He knows 
he can find work for them. 

For many years it has been left to the Salvation Army. 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, the Waifs and Strays Society, and 
other similar institutions to take a leading part in organizing 
emigration from this country to Canada. All honour to them |} 
But we have given the Canadians the impression that we 
regard their country as a dumping ground for the people 
we want to get rid of. The story of the Canadian farmer who 
says “ No Englishmen need apply” when advertizing for a 
farm hand is a true story. 1 have argued the point with 
farmers in Western Canada, and as the result of this and other 
experiences have come to the conclusion that there is a read 
danger that we may lose Canada as we lost the States, and 
for the same reason, namely, that our people at home are, for 
the most part, simply incapable of “ thinking imperially ” 
much more of acting so. In England we have about seven 
hundred and eighty people to the square mile. In Canada 
they have less than three; or, making allowance for the 
northern part, supposed to be uninhabitable, five to the 
square mile. Canada is very nearly as large as Europe and 
has natural resources which are believed to be equal to those 
of Europe. Yet the population of Canada is only slightly 
in excess of that of Greater London. When Englishmen 
emigrated to Canada fifty years ago they settled chiefly in 
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Ontario, where they had to spend two or three years clearing 
forest land before they could grow any crops worth mentioning. 
Now that the Western Prairies are opened up by a network 
of railways there are millions of acres of virgin soil ready 
for the plough. Having spent three and half years on the 
Canadian wheatbelt I am certain that if a group of twenty 
thousand Russians can go out and thrive, groups of twenty 
thousand Englishmen could do likewise ; but they must be 
workers, and there must be a process of selection.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. G. CurisTMas, 
** Wykenhurst,’ Hereford. 


MANCHURIA 
[Vo the Editor of the SpecTATOR.]| 

Srr,—It is very regrettable that many people seem to be 
definitely anti-Japanese as regards the present situation 
in Manchuria. There are faults on both sides just as there 
always have been in every dispute. As has been said, the 
League of Nations is not a super-State. The League works 
not by foree but by persvas on. Its policy is conciliation 
not coercion. As Sir John Simon said recently, ‘“ The real 
force of the League of Nations depends on the opinion of the 
world.” What is happening in Manchuria to-day is what 
must always happen until the force of world public opinion 
3s much stronger and until the supply of arms and ammunition 
is kept under control by international action. The Council 
of the League of Nations is doing its utmost to deal with 
the situation, and it is unfair to say, as some people do, that 
it gets nowhere. 

The League of Nations Council is going to settle this very 
difficult question if it is given a fair chance, but those people 
who take sides only make its work more difficult. It is 
well to think what the situation would be now if there were 
no League of Nations. We should be again involved in a 
world war, some on one side and some on the other, whereas 
no war has been declared by anyone, the Council of the 
League of Nations is in communication with the Governments 
of Japan and China, a Commission is going to investigate 
the conditions in Manchuria, and it is most unlikely that 
the situation will get any worse. This shows how essential 
it is to have a League of Nations, and it also shows how 
necessary it is for the League of Nations to have a much 
stronger world public opinion behind it.—I am, Sir, &e., 

J. D. ALLEN, 
Vice-Admiral (retired). 


IN LONDON 


tditor of the Specra'ror.] 


St. Albans. 


HOUSING 
|To the 
Sir,—-Mr. Orr’s wise and experienced statement is especially 
timely when national economy is the only alternative to 
national ruin. With an Exchequer debt of £12 millions a year 
for houses already built since the War, it was found in July by 
the Inter-Departmental Committee on the Rent Restrictions 
Acts, that ‘* the relatively small increase of ten per cent. has 
provided little or no surplus for overtaking the arrears in this 
class of accommodation ”—viz., for working-class families 
who are not in a position to buy their own houses. As Mr. Orr 
has proved in North Kensington, much can be done by housing 
according to need, using new houses, at 15s. a week rental or 
less, for families that can afford them, and using the old houses, 
thus vacated, purchasing and reconditioning them if needs be, 
for families unable to afford the rental of new houses, built at 
post-War prices. The Rent Restrictions Acts must be amended 
at an early date, to prevent further decontrol and rise in rental 
of houses vacated in this class, so long as the shortage con- 
tinues. Subsidies should be limited to houses thus properly 
used for actual housing needs ; and with good personal manage- 
ment some variation of rent may be tried according to need, 
without increasing the total burden on public funds. 

The Town and Country Planning Bill, with some amend- 
ment, is urgently required, Reconditioning and repair of 
houses should be pressed. Slum-clearances and replacements 
must be steadily pursued. Much improvement in the housing 
of those who urgently need it can be secured by such means 
with little addition to the huge cost, wantonly incurred on 
ill-directed or misapplied housing policy since the War. But 
we cannot afford to stand still.—I am, Sir, &e., 

House of Commons, IF, E, FremMant e, 


A RENEWED CHALLENGE TO 
MINISTER OF HEALTH 
[To the Editor of the SpecTAToR.] 
Sir,—In your issue of November 14th you allowed me to 
point out what serious trouble was being caused in Wang. 
worth by the failure to secure proper control of the Open 
sewer known as the Wandle River. Your readers may care 
to know that as the result of a little publicity the Wandsworth 
Borough Council has now appointed a Special Committe 
to consider the matter, so that things appear to be moving 
in the right direction. Apparently there is little room fq 
doubt that if the London County Council would do its duty 
in this matter, which it certainly has not hitherto done, 
the Borough Council of Wandsworth would find its task of 
cleaning up the streets built on the river bank much simpler, 
This is a clear case of neglected duty by the London County 
Council—a neglect so grave and palpable that the inactivity 
of the Ministry of Health is inexcusable.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. W. Curniz, 
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THE CAT IN THE ADAGE 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTAToR.] 
Sir,—** Here is that which will give language to your cat,” 
Would it be good for us if the magic draught Shakespear 
evidently had in mind when writing these lines were 
obtainable at the Crystal Palace Buffets during Cat Show 
week ? 

Aleuka, the talking cat of Austria, who recorded for the 
gramophone, is proof that cats-—an they so desire—can 
speak our language ; but would we like it if they did? The 
only human beings who would be likely to face a cat’s opinion 
of men, are the Malay tribe who believe that when me 
die it is cats who guide their frightened souls along the hard 
road to Paradise via Hell; cats who not only show mea 
the way, but temper the infernal heat en route by spraying 
water around the distressed travellers, 

I told this legend to an American at the Old Vie, who 
after applauding kitten Cousin Ferdinand’s interpretation 
of the cat Petruchio washes in the Taming of the Shrew, 
turned to me with the enquiry: ‘ Where can I find catnip 
mice in England? That lovely member of your famow 
Shakespeare Company must need catmint mice to play with.’ 
After deploring the inadequacy of a city that could not stock 
catnip mice for its Cat stars, she bemoaned the fact that 
Shakespeare had never heard of those Malays. Had le 
done so he could not have failed to write his grandest tragedy 
round the entrancing theme of Cats playing the part o/ 
Travel Bureau interpreters on our Heavenly journey. 

Her knowledge of Grecian cat history was astonishing, she 
quoted lines about the Greek lover who lost his lady becaus 
he denied her desire to possess “ a little lion small and dainty 
sweet with sea grey eyes and softly stepping feet.” She told 
me several things she suspected concerning the cat who ate 
seven hundred chickens and then went a pilgrimage to Holy 
Places, but most interesting of all were her views on Shakes 
peare’s Cat in the Adage. His dare not waited upon his 


































would because of his infinite pity for the human race who nevet F 





again would hold up their heads if they knew what cats really 
thought of their intelligence. 

“Those that are mad if they behold a cat,” will call mad 
any who agree with such a preposterous suggestion, but cat 
lovers, who spent Tuesday and Wednesday at the Crystal 
Palace and quailed beneath the scornful glances of the Queets 
and more than Princes of Cats there assembled, will under 
stand,—I am, Sir, &c., 












Moira Mricun. 







POINTS FROM LETTERS 


In answer to A. M. B. :-— 


* There’s something in the British after all.” 








T read this poem first in your (Spectator) issue of June 22nd, 






1912, in which you quote the whole poem. The writer We 
Bertrand Shadwell, of Cheshire, England.—Vrronica 








Green, Morton’s Field, Farnham, Surrey. 
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““Spectator’’ Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the subject of the award. 


Entrics must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. Tho name and address, or 
pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 
The judge’s decision is tinal, and no correspondviacs can ba entered 
Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Streat, 


When a word limit is set 
Prizes may be divided at the 
Tho judge ressrves tho 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelops Competition No. (——). 


Competition No. 34 (Set by “ Dueut.”) 
A prize of £2 2s. is offered for a list of the six living 
ple you would most like to welcome at your Christmas 
diner. The prize will be awarded as far as possible in 
accordance with the general vote of the competition. 
Entries must be received not later than Monday, December 
7th, 1931. ‘The result of this competition will appear in our issue 
of December 19th. 


‘Competition No. 35 (Ser sy “ Carp.”) 


A prize of £2 2s. is offered for the best list of Christmas 
presents suitable for presentation to any five of the follow- 
ing six people; (1) The Archbishop of Canterbury, (2) Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, (3) Miss Peggy Salaman, (4) Mr. Gandhi, 
(5) Viscount Snowden of Ickornshaw, (6) The Editor of 
ihe Spectator. 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, December 
4th, 1931. ‘The result of this competition will appear in our issue 
of December 26th. 


The result of Competition No. 33 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Limerick Competition No. 5 


A prize of £1 1s. is offered cach week for a new and 
original English Limerick verse on some subject dealt 
with in the current number of the Spectator. The fifth 
of these competitions closes on Monday, December 14th. 
Katries should be marked on the envelope ‘ Limerick 
No. 5.” 

The result of the third of these competitions will be 
announced in our next issue. 

[It is requested that to facilitate the work of the 
judges, entries should, when possible, be submitted on 
posteards. | 


Report of Competition No. 32 


(Rerorr And Awarpb By “ DvuGLI.’’) 

A prize of £2 2s. was offered for a paragraph made up as far 
as possible of the names of English newspapers, reviews and 
magazines. ‘The newspapers, &c., had to be in general circula- 
tion. The prize would not necessarily go to the paragraph with 
the greatest number of names, but to the one in which they 
were used with the greatest ingenuity. Paragraphs were not to 
exceed 250 words in length. 

This has been a popular competition. There have been 
entries from all over the British Isles, from Belgium and 
France, and even from Taormina. ‘The contemplation of a 
list of periodicals, almost all of which, presumably, hope to 
improve or instruct their readers, has appealed to the serious 
side of the competing public. Most of the paragraphs were 
very moral in tone. ‘ In the World To-day” or “ In this New 
Era,” they begin, and go on with the views on the Nation or 
the Outlook of the impartial Spectator or Observer. One or two 
competitors have written short stories. One of the best was 
by Lisa Ginsburg, who tells us how “ Eve left her Jewish 
Guardian and went into the Wide World...” and of her 
meeting and afternoon out with a Scottish naturalist. Lady 
MacAlister, in a thrilling story of robbery and love, shows us 
her hero John Bull, going “ througha Fieldin Quest of Adventure, 
Punch, that Champion of the Dog World, following.” Godric 
Austen’s heroine is Psyche Draper, who reaches a Stage in her 
History when nothing but Truth will avail,” and, refusing both 
the Scotsman and Schoolmaster, and the Man who did not Mind 
Public Opinion, is found at the end of the story “ joining her 
Guardian in South Africa.” 

The standard is a high one this week and the following should 
be Highly Commended for excellent entries: Ida K. Shaw, 
Lieut. E. B. Carnduff, Godric Austen, J. H., Thurbo, Lady 
MacAlister, Eve (who has made her paragraph a compliment 
to the Spectator), Lisa Ginsburg, L. A. Wilding, ‘Tabitha, Mary 


G. Thomas (for really amusing Snapshots by the Bystander on 
the character of a Woman’s Leader and Modern Woman), the 
Rev. Alexander Smart and M. K. Lynn. 

The prize of £2 2s. is awarded to Helen, who is asked to 
send name and address to which a cheque may be sent. 


PRIZE PARAGRAPH. 
(All the names of periodicals included appear in “ The Writers’ and 
Artists’ Year Book” for 1930.) 

Only a Humorist would call Aly Home an Ideal Home. Truth 
to tell, the Builder was an Economist—a Scotsman whose Building 
shows no Sign of Education in Architecture, but is a Record of his 
reverence for Antiquity and his Discovery that a Lot o’ Fun can be 
provided by the ingenious use of J'%it-bits and Chips. ‘The walls 
Quiver if you Punch them! We give a Weekly Welcome to the 
Surveyor and Municipal and County Engineer, whom we Prize for 
their Great Thoughts on the supply of Light in the Home and the 
elimination of Air and Bubbles which hinder the Progress of the 
heating Machinery. Fortunately, we like the Adventure of Country 
Infe and find the Riverside Pictorial, and having Health and Strength, 
we have some Sporting Times Out o? Doors. Unhappily, in these 
Times there is a Vogue for keeping Poultry ; My Favourite tlower-bed 
is a Magnet for the Feathered World and hens appear from the 
Field Leading Strings of chickens to the lawn, which is the Chicks’ 
Own World To-day. 

Though a Connoisseur would consider Homes and Gardens such 
as these no Criterion of what a Modern Home should be and a 
Guardian of the Public Health seek refuge in Flight, we ourselves do 
not Mind, or Miss Modern conveniences, and we Scout all Ideas of 
a return to Piccadilly. Hivien. 


Highly Commended. 


The Town Crier had announced that The Queen would make a 
Grand Progress on The Saturday; escorted by members of Th 
Fighting Forces, Army, Navy and Air Force, and accompanied by 
The New and Popular Premier, for in Public Opinion this National 
Citizen was indeed The People’s Friend. So now, The People from 
both Town and Country Homes thronged The Strand. Many a 
Tourist from Overseas, whom the Union Jack, like a Magnet had 
drawn from every Corner of The British Empire, if not of The 
Universe, stood side by side with a Countryman of John Bull to 
Witness The Passing Show. Little Folks were there, some quite 
Tiny Tots, all Merry and Bright. Yonder some Schoolboy Chums were 
having a Lot o fun; here a Schoolgirl with a little School Friend was 
taking Snapshots. Happy Mag! a-Quiver with excitement! 
it was a Red Letter day for her? Her Schoolmistress, a Modern 
Woman and a true Girls’ Friend, was also Spectator. The Lady's 
Companion was a Scotsman, who, though not a Schoolmaster, had 
devoted his Life and Work to Child Education. This Scots Observer 
gave shrewd Answers to another Looker On, a Journalist, who, in 
Quest of Ideas for a Graphic Sketch for The Newspaper World was 
busy with Notes and Queries. Suddenly Everyman waved his hat 
and cheered while Scout and Guide stood at attention; sure S qn 
that The Royal Motor was in sight. Tuunrso. 


Result of Limerick Competition No. 2 


Ture most popular subjects this week were the round-up of 
the Corsican bandits and the interruption to London traflic 
caused by the Lord Mayor’s Show. 

The prize of £1 1s. is awarded to Aramon, for the following : 


“THe Corsican Banpits ” (Spectator, page 628). 
When a gendarme, collecting what force he can, 
Tracks a brigand (variety Corsican), 

Is the officer right 

To shoot him at sight ? 
He needn’t feel any remorse ; he can, 

ARAMON. 
Some Highly Commended entries. 
Tue Lorp Mayor's Suow. 
There was once a young Cockney of Bow, 
Who said :—* Blimey, yer can’t stop the Show. 
London’s Lord Mayor in state, 
Is not arf aht o’ date. 
’E spells ’igh Jenks for us. Nar yer know!” 
Lieut.-Col. F. A. Gopparp. 


Save or “‘OLtp Mas7vers’”’ From Russia. 


That levellers can’t bear the best 
In state or in art, stands confess’d : 
Russia lost some old masters 
In civil disasters— 
And now they are selling the rest! 
G. RenpAti, Bushey Heath, Herts, 
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Herr Ludwig on Himself 


Gifts of Life. By Emil Ludwig. 21s.) 
Herr Lupwie has not written as good a book about himself 
as he has sometimes written about other people. His weak- 
nesses, apparent in some of his later biographies, are par- 
ticularly unfortunate in the field of autobiography. His 
mind, quick, light, and on the surface, has a_ naive 
belief that the reader will be interested in even the minor 
appurtenances of his life. (For example, he gives us a full-page 
photograph of all his dogs.) If it were not, however, for 
this somewhat irritating quality, Herr Ludwig has had a 
life story which is interesting, in one way at any rate, for 
his must have been a typical “ destiny ” amongst German 
middle-class writers and artists of his generation. Herr 
Ludwig is especially a man of the ‘ Weimar Republic,” 
about equally anti-Monarchist and anti-Communist, believing 
implicitly in the German middle-class regime which was 
established so easily and sustained with such extreme difliculty. 
The book contains a few short portraits of statesmen and 
public figures+-a chapter on the German diplomats, for 
example—which contain much of Herr Ludwig's undeniable 
skill in portraiture. He writes sympathetically of the unfor- 
tunate Lichnowsky, but perhaps his best portrait is of Count 
Brockdorff-Rantzau, the German post-War Ambassador to 
Moscow. The situation was certainly a piquant one. This 
man of the extreme Right, this typical German aristocrat, 
found himself, because of his very Conservatism, extremely 
pro-Russian. That is to say, his hatred of the victorious 
Powers of the Great War made him passionately in favour 
of a German-Russian understanding. Rantzau was, of 
course, the man who received the terms of peace on behalf of 
Herr Ludwig writes : 


(Putnam. 


Germany. 


“The humiliation he had suffered in Paris in May, 1919, gnawed 
at his heart till he died. The scene—there is a photograph of it_. 
in which he is shown standing on the steps at Versailles, his Carriaga 
waiting, while he, lighting a cigarette, pale, quivering, ready ty 
sink into the earth, but with consummate dignity ignoring the 
myried gloating eyes . . . it was one of his greatest’ moments,” 


It was, according to Herr Ludwig, in order to avenge this 
seene that Rantzau worked so hard in Moscow. 
it seems, with the Russian leaders was very close. 


His contaet 


“Tt was an easy matter with Tsehirschky, for they came troy 
the same class, and both were given to working at night and sleepirig 
till noon ; these nocturnal committees of two were so enlivened by 
the eccentricities of the pair of statesmen that in five years of 
intimate yi sw they never lost faith in one another, despite 
the constant friction between their countries. But it was the same 
with Kalinin, for like a true aristocrat Rantzau demanded rank 
and long descent from no one but himself. One of his colleagues 
once heard him vehemently exclaim: *I am Count Rantzau firg 
and then again Count Rantzau, and only in the third place German 
Ambassador.’ But when he visited Kalinin, there was not the 
slightest arrogance in mind or manner. Kalinin was Presideyt of 
the Republic, and then again President of the Republic, and only 
in the third place a peasant’s son. Hence even among intimates 
Rantzau never permitted sarcasms about these self-made men, 
who are not grand enough for some middle-class upstarts,”’ 


There is an extremely sympathetic sketch of Stresemann, 
who was certainly the real hero of the author’s Germany, 
There are also a good many passages about England, almast 
all of a flattering character, the most interesting being the 
account of London in the summer of 1914, which Herr Ludwig 
spent here as a newspaper correspondent. Altogether, the 
book cannot be called dull—-Herr Ludwig is too good a journal. 
ist for that-—but, on the other hand, it cannot by any stretch 
of the imagination be called good. 


The Making of History 


The Whig Interpretation Butterfield. 


(Bell, 4s.) 


of History. By N. 


A History of Europe, 1494-1610. By A. J. Grant. (Methuen. 
16s. ) 

A History of England. By A. H. Sweet. (Heath. 16s. 6d.) 

Ancient Civilization. By Hutton Webster. (Heath. 7s. 6d.) 


Military Operations : Togoland and Cameroons, 1914-1916. 
By Brigadier General I, J. Moberly. (H.M. Stationery Office. 
15s.) 

Documents Diplomatiques Frangais (1871-1914). 
Vols. II. and IIT. (Paris: Alfred Coster.) 


3rd. Series. 


THE correspondent who recently complained that Mr. Buchan 
had said a good word for Charles II, and who quoted the 
judicial Hallam against him, was typical of the readep and 
writers of history against whom Mr. Butterfield, a young 
Cambridge historian, delivers a slashing attack in his little 
book on The Whig Interpretation of History. Mr. Butterfield 
is not vexed, like Mr. Belloc, because the Whigs and Pro- 
testants have induced most English readers to accept their 
reading of the Reformation and of later English developments. 
He is concerned rather with the danger of judging the past 
from the standpoint of the present and of consciously or un- 
consciously assuming that the minority in any former genera- 
tion was right and the majority wrong. Mr. Butterfield 
denies to the historian the function of judging. He is coura- 
geous enough to challenge on this point the authority of Lord 
Acton himself, who as Regius Professor at Cambridge was 
wont to emphasize the historian’s task of trying and con- 
demning past offenders against our moral code. Let us try 
to understand the men of a bygone period, he urges, and 
measure them by the standards of their own time ; that alone 
is the historian’s real business. He has little respect for ** the 
yreat patriarchs of history-writing. so many of whom seem 
to have been Whigs and gentlemen when they have not been 
Americans.” ‘* Perhaps it is from these,” he says, ‘“ that 
our text-book historians have inherited the top hat and the 
pontifical manner, and the grace with which they hand out a 
consolation prize to the man who ‘ though a reactionary was 
irreproachable in his private life.” *’ The sarcasm is not unde- 
served in many cases. And yet, as Mr. Butterfield has to 
admit, we must have text-books, short studies of great periods, 
bird's-eye views of nations and eras, if we are to form any 
coherent picture of the historic past: Even the longest his- 


torical work is an abridgement of the events treated, and 
history cannot be left to the specialist. Mr. Butterfield there- 
fore pleads, not that historians small or great should attempt 
the impossible by eschewing all personal bias but that they 
should not try to conceal their bias. The fatal error, in his 
view, ** is to imagine that history as such, or historical research 
however intense, or historical surveys however broad, can 
give us judgements of value—to assume that this ideal or that 
person can be proved to have been wrong by the mere lapse 
of time.” The Whig historian for whom ‘ the voice of pos- 
terity is the voice of God and the historian is the voice of 
posterity,” is, for Mr. Butterfield, a sinner against the light. 
Certainly he has been proved wrong in many of these sweeping 
judgements—as on Charles II—that he has loved to deliver. 
Mr. Butterfield unkindly observes that the revered Hallam, 
who trounced the dead and gone “‘ reactionaries,’’ was himself 
a bitter opponent of the Reform Bill and thought that it 
portended revolution and disaster. 

After reading ,Mr. Butterfield’s book, one turns to the 
newest of compact historical surveys with some trepidation. 
However, Professor Grant is too shrewd and experienced 4 
historian to expose himself, in his history of sixteenth-century 
Europe, to the charges of partizanship and modern prejudice 
that Mr. Butterfield levels at many writers on the Reformation. 
Professor Grant handles the immense mass of facts with ease 
and at the same time comments temperately on the leading 
personages, especially Luther in all his strength and weakness 
The revolt of the Netherlands is well summarized, and thé 
failure of Spain to subdue it is rightly explained by her lack 
of an efficient navy to deal with the “ Sea Beggars.” Henry IV 
is praised for the Edict of Nantes by which France, first. of a 
Western nations, admitted that two religions might exis 
within the same State ; but Professor Grant is careful to poitl 
out that the Huguenot State within a State was a seriov' 
danger to the monarchy and could not long be maintained, # 
Richelieu was to show a generation later. 

While Professor Grant writes for the intelligent publi¢ # 
well as the undergraduate, Professor Sweet in his compat 
history of England and Professor Webster in his rapid review 
of the ancient world up to Charlemagne have in view th 
youthful reader. Professor Sweet, writing from the America 
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dandpoint. is commendably fair even to George III, so that 
Mr, William Thompson were still Mayor of Chicago the 
iyok would doubtless be banned in that city. Read in the 
jght of Mr. Butterfield’s strictures, it would doubtless be open 
ip much criticism in detail--as, for instance, in the assump- 
in that Pitt's victory at the polls in 1784 implied a change 
a public opinion when it was in fact a matter of bargaining 
yith borough-owners. But as a text-book it is on the whole 
be commended. The companion volume on the ancient 
rid is richly and beautifully illustrated with photographs 
if great works of art, statues, temples, theatres and the like, 
ad with useful maps. The young student is much better 
red for, in these ways, than his father was. 

In striking contrast to these condensed histories is the 
«tremely elaborate and detailed account of the Anglo-French 
ampaign against the Germans in Togoland and the Came- 
yons in 1914-16, which forms a part of the official history of 
theWar. The Togoland affair was a “walk-over.’’ The Cameroons 
campaign was anything but that, though little was heard 
fit at the time. The Allied forces engaged were small, but 
they had to operate over an immense tropical country which 
they did not know, against enemies who were familiar with the 
region, and who were ably and bravely led. General Moberly’s 
acount of the eighteen months’ conflict contains little that is 
dramatic, but the thoughtful reader will perceive that it 
called for just as much courage and endurance as any other 
campaign in the World War. A German force held out at 
Mora in the extreme north of the colony right through the 
campaign, and did not surrender until all the rest of the 
Geman troops had crossed into Muni (Spanish Guinea), 
hundreds of miles away to the south-west. Had they not been 
cut off by our cruisers from receiving any supplies or rein- 
foreements by sea, the campaign would have lasted longer 
still. 

Finally, let us note a historical work in which special 
students of the pre-War diplomacy will take a keen interest. 
Itis the collection of French diplomatic documents, 1871-1914, 
which the French Foreign Office is publishing on the model of 
the similar German, English, Austrian and Russian collections. 
The French documents are being issued in three series, the 
last of which is to cover the fatal years 1911-1914. To this 
sries have now been added two volumes, dealing with the 
sven months from February to September, 1912, during 
which Lord Haldane’s mission to Berlin failed and the Balkan 
league's war against Turkey was planned. French military 
observers were Clearly convinced during these months that the 
German Staff was bent on war, and the diplomatists in all the 
capitals were nervous in the extreme. Not many people will 
read these massive volumes of confidential despatches, but 
they convey, as nothing else could, a vivid and painful im- 
pression of the old Europe which was drifting towards disaster 
and yet could not save itself. 


Doorways to China 


{ Passport to China. By Lucy Soothill. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 21s. 
China in Revolution. By Harley Farnsworth McNair. (The 


University of Chicago Press. 14s.) 
The End of Extraterritoriality in China. 
Millard. (A.B.C. Press. 7s. 6d.) 

“Many of our early Chinese friends and acquaintances,” 
writes the late Mrs. Soothill, “‘ had so mueh time on their 
hands that they were prodigal of it... . Hence arose the 
heed, not for one, but for two studies. One was upstairs, 
sacred to the lore of the classics and Chinese literature generally. 
The other, downstairs, was devoted to the study of Chinese 
human nature. To me, I confess, the latter was by far the 
more absorbing, and much easier to fathom.’ So the door to 
China which she opens for us in this pleasantly written book— 
dedicated to her husband, who was a missionary and is now 
Professor of Chinese at Oxford—gives upon the fields in which 
missionaries work. To describe them thus does not imply 
that the book's appeal is mainly to fellow-labourers, or that 
only missionaries are interested in Chinese human nature, 
Quotation and comment serve merely to indicate in general 
terms the scope of the first of three volumes which deal with 
quite different aspects of Chinese life. 

Mrs, Soothill’s study concerns itself very little either with 


By Thomas F, 


religious problems, or with the difficulties and nuances of 
religious experience. It is, on the one hand, a straightforward 
account of her own workaday life as the wife of a missionary 
in an out-of-the-way corner of China ; on the other, a simple 
yet sensitive record of evangelization made successful through 
patience, charity and a quick sense of humour. 

Descriptive sketches of Chinese life, character and scenery, 
many of them vivid and penetrating, and a Wordsworthian 
higher truth and higher seriousness, convert what might 
easily have become a jog-trot diary, with a propensity for 
domestic detail, into an interesting and profitable book. 

“If Christian missions can be destroyed, and the mis-< 
sionaries expelled, a great step forward will have been taken 
by the Russian and Chinese Communists, and to that extent 
the country will have been prepared to accept the doctrines 
of Moscow.” . The reader will not come across this passage 
in Mr. MeNair’s book until he has read more than two-thirds 
of it. That does not disqualify it, however, from serving as a 
bridge between the ferrain we have just left and that of 
revolutionary China. For while a strong case might be made 
out for the view that China would have been no less revolu- 
tionary than she is at present had Christian missionaries never 
Janded on her shores, there can be no question that the 
revolution which is actually in progress is in part a conflict 
between Christian and Confucian conceptions. Some of the 
Soviet Russia’s ideas are anti-Christian and anti-Confucian 
too, so that a country which for many centuries could claim, 
notwithstanding dynastic changes, to be the most stable on 
earth, has now become one of the most unstable, unpredictable 
and confused. There was need, accordingly, for a book such 
as Mr. MeNair has given us—a book written objectively, 
on what the author terms a factual and not an “ ideolegical or 
idealistic’ plan. That method has the almost inevitable 
disadvantage of dryness, in this instance, however, redeemed 
by brevity, accuracy and clarity. If the reading is hard work, 
well, that is the nature of Chinese questions for all who are 
genuinely trying to understand and deal with them. The 
only people for whom there is any escape from that fact 
are those who like to bask in the brilliance of fallacious 
generalization. 

Mr. Thomas A. Millard’s study of one of China’s complex 
problems—that of extraterritoriality—-gives us fallacy without 
brilliance. It is a propagandist production written in antici- 
pation of an event which has not yet taken place and is 
likely to be delayed rather than hastened by misleading 
special pleading. One is astonished, in fact, that anybody 
with so great a knowledge of Far Eastern affairs as Mr. Millard 
undoubtedly has should to all intents and purposes accuse 
Great Britain of encouraging China’s opium traflic (p. 144) ; 
should give such a superficial account of the problem of 
Shanghai as is contained in the section of his book headed 
* Prospective,’ and should crown the inadequacy of that 
section by the fatuous statement (p. 152) that 
‘it might not be essential to include the foreign residential areas 
and other matters in a@ discussion of extraterritoriality were it 
not for a diplomacy that seeks to use extraterritoriality as a 
trading-point to prolong or retain foreign authority at some 
places and to hold special privileges.” 

Kk. Manico Gut. 


The Devil’s Picture Book 


Tuere has been, it would seem, no adequate book on the 
history of playing cards published in this country since 1865, 
and Mr. H. T. Morley can therefore say with justice for his 
Old and Curious Playing Cards (Batsford, 21s.) that it fills a 
gap. His work is strongly buttressed—one hopes that it may 
not be overlaid (if the metaphors can be disentangled) by the 
massive History of Playing Cards and a Bibliography of Cards 
and Gaming, by Catherine Perry Hargrave (Houghton Mifflin, 
£5 5s.). There is a considerable difference between the two 
books, apart from that of mere bulk: the English one claims 
with modesty to give little more than a panoramic survey of 
the history of playing cards as revealed mainly by the author's 
own collection, with some help from those of the British 
Museum, the Bodleian and the Worshipful Company of Makers 
of Playing Cards. ‘The American takes wider scope, as we 
should presume from its title, and relies for illustrative and 
other material on the very large collection possessed by the 
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United States Playing Card Company. But Mr. Morley is 
much more than a collector : he is also a distinguished archaeo- 
logist ; and although he makes no authoritative pronounce- 
ments, his introductory chapter, no less than the more par- 
ticularized commentaries which follow, gives evidence of 
a mature and balanced knowledge of his subject. Miss 
Hargrave, on the other hand, is inclined to be perhaps a 
little too sure of the truth of her views on the obscure origin 
of playing cards. If, as she says, the early suit-markings, 
coins, clubs, cups and swords, of the first packs: known in 
<urope are simply the suits of the Chinese pack copied without 
knowledge of their true significance, how does it happen that 
these four European suit-marks are precisely the four symbols 
found in the hands of the ancient Hindostanee deity, Ard- 
hanari? It is at least as likely that both China and Europe 
learned cards, as they learned chess, from India. 

3ut it is by the illustrations, many reproduced in colour, 
that the general reader will be drawn to these books. Both 
give generous measure, and it is one of the merits of playing 
cards that they are of a size which need not suffer the losses 
of reduction. The designs of the modern pack give no hint of 
the beauties to’ be found in their predecessors. The foremost 
artists have not disdained to employ their talents in this 
field, and many of the specimens are exquisite little pictures. 
India, Burma, China, Tibet, as well as the countries of Europe, 
each contribute examples—many of real. beauty. Cards are 
one of the pleasantest by-ways down which to ramble through 
history. Early in their career they were pressed to the service 
of education. ‘Thomas Murner, a monk of the. sixteenth 
ecntury, taught philosophy by the aid of a special pack with 
such success that he was accused of sorcery by his colleagues 
and had to divulge his method, which, we are relieved to hear, 
found great favour in their sight. Music, astronomy, geo- 
graphy, heraldry, mythology, even the principles of carving 
meat, game, and fish, were all at various times imparted in 
this pleasant manner. Nor did the moralists neglect so con- 
venient a vehicle. In 1570, or thereabouts, one Jost Ammon 
produced a pack of beautiful wood-engravings designed to 
illustrate the Advantages of Industry and Learning over 
Idleness and Drunkenness. One hopes that some stout-hearted 
follower of Bacchus retaliated by depicting the Evil. of Card- 
playing inside the bottom of a tankard. History as mirrored 
in the playing card is apt to wear a somewhat satirical mien ; 
but it is there in an astonishing fulness. The Armada, Titus 
Oates, the Commonwealth, and a profusion of kings and 
queens (as one might expect) are all to be seen as they ap- 
peared to their contemporaries. Of the ingenious transforma- 
tion cards Miss Hargrave says: 

The most surprising feature of tho English cards is to be found 

when you examine the transformation or humorous cards in which 
the suit signs form part of the design. The English, who are 
supposed to lack a proper sense of humour, have far the cleverest 
group of these to be found in any country. 
Well, well! But in spite of this and in spite of an occasional 
sprightliness of style which may irritate some readers, Miss 
Margrave must be allowed to have compiled a really monu- 
mental tome. G. M. B. 


The December Reviews 


Ovk troubles are international and the remedies to be applied 
must be international. Such is, in effect, the text of the series 
of thoughtful and informing articles in The Round Table, 
begiuning with “ Great Britain and the Financial Earthquake,” 
going on to the American aspect of the crisis, and then con- 
sidering the world-problem. Our Government, it is urged, 
must take the lead “in seeking a new foundation for the 
world’s credit and banking system.” The situation in 
Germany is fully described ; it is said to be very grave but not 
yet hopeless. The usual records of events in the Dominions 
are of special interest this month. The Irish chronicler 
incidentally declares that “the Irish language has now 
virtually ceased to be a language and has become an industry.” 

Two Liberal members, Mr. Mander and Mr. Shakespeare, 
write most cheerfully in the Contemporary on the “ Political 
Prospects.” Lord Olivier discusses, on the whole not un- 
favourably, the report of the Joint Committee of both Houses 
en- Kast. African policy. Sir_ William Barton contributes a 


—. 
es 


thoughtful article on ‘* Caste and the Indian Military Problem,» 
in which the inability of the Hindu majority to contribute 
more than a small proportion of the recruits needed for a 
native army is pointed out and explained by the caste system, 
An article on Herr Adolf Hitler, the German *“ Nazi” leader 
is worth reading. ; 

In the National Mr. L. J. Maxse asks “ Will History Repeat 
Itself ? °—that is, will the National Government throw away 
what he regards as a heaven-sent opportunity for establishine 
Protection just as Mr. Baldwin, in his view, threw away 4 
similar chance: in 1924-29? Mr. Maxse is impatient: -he 
dislikes the ‘inevitability of -gradualness.” Mr.. Becket 
Williams has a timely article on ‘* Winter Sports in Britain,” 
and Miss Dorothy Crisp draws attention to the very interesting 
* Under Forty ” movement. : 

’ Sir John Marriott expresses his delight at ‘ The Answer 
of Demos ”—at the polls—in the Fortnightly. A_ corrective 
is supplied by Mr. Roger Chance, who recommends a course of 
‘Plain Living, High Thinking” to the Conservatives as the 
best answer to the Socialist denunciations of “* the idle rich,” 
Mr. O. D. Rasmussen’s account of ‘“ The Chinese Soldier,” 
usually a half-starved peasant who enlists because he has lost 
his all and who plunders because he is not paid, goes some way 
to explain the present chaos in China. 

The recent hurricane in British Honduras, which destroyed 
Belize, is admirably described by the late Governor in 
Blackwoods. Sir John Burdon made his official farewell to 
the colony on the morning of the day when the hurricane 
struck the town. Nothing couid be better or more topical 
than this paper in the famous “ From the Outposts ” series, 


Fiction 


Four Novels 


By Compton Mackenzie. (Cassell. 
Apartments to Let. By Norah Hoult. (Heinemann. 
Full Stop. By Cicely Hamilton. (Dent. 7s. 64.) 

The Happy Prisoner. By Lorna Rea. (Heinemann. 5s.) 

Mr. Compton MACKENZIE has always had a particular gift for 
evoking the past. His first novel was a tour de force, clearing 
the way for the three that followed it, to complete his first 
period. Our Street shows that this evocative gift, the gift of 
Sinister Street Vol. I. and Guy and Pauline, has not left him. 


7s. Gd.) 


7s. 6d.) 


Our Street. 


Beauclerk Road, West Kensington (the tradesmen called it 
Booclerk) consisted entirely of odd numbers. In the late 
nineties it was a question whether the neighbourhood would 
go up or down. Mr. Lockett, who lived at number three, 
opined that it would go up: the Spinks, who lived at number 
thirteen, seemed to be doing their best to drag it down. The 
arrival of Miss Molyneux, the noted actress, at number 
seventeen, was, of course, received with mixed feelings : buta 
dash of celebrity was not unwelcome. Mr. Mackenzie, in the 
person of a boy who lived at number nine with his aunts, takes 
us from house to house, and introduces us to the inhabitants. 
Their characters are drawn with all Mr. Mackenzie’s clearness 
and economy of line : but—and here his skill cannot be too 
highly praised—he has allowed them to fade back a little from 
the foreground. The line is not the bold sweep of the modern 
draughtsman, the lighting not the glare of the contemporary 
are-lamp, but the quiet illumination of thirty years ago. 

“To swing round out of Hammersmith Road and hear the 
different sound of the horses’ hooves and the hansoms’ wheels as 
they left the wooden pavement and took the macadam stored my 
memory with a sound that I should like to rhapsodize over as 
old men rhapsodize over the singers they heard in youth: for 
that sound is the music of our street, and it still plays in the recesses 
of my consciousness a tune of yesterday.” 

Besides the orthodox residents, there were, for a time, 
William Cobb and Mouser. I am not sure that their brief 
history is not the best thing in the book. Olive’s final appeal 
to Mouser sums up all childhood, to the disadvantage of 
maturity. 

The romance with which the book concludes adds a touch 
like the flourish on a valentine. | There have been a hundred 


pitfalls in the writing of this story, and they are all avoided as 
if Mr. Mackenzie never even suspected they were there. (ur 
Street is a very lovely piece of work, perceptive, graceful, and 
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jumorous 5 and Mr. Mackenzie is happy in his illustrator, 
len Fraser, whose sensitive drawings harmonize per- 
fetly with their text. ; 

Time, Gentlemen! Time was an astonishing novel. Not 
oily did it reveal an understanding of men at their most 
intimately masculine, but it had throughout that extra quarter- 
jfan-inch which puts a writer in a very small company. 
Apartments To Let is excellent, but, personally, I find it a little 
jess impressive. This may well be my fault for having such 
high expectations—for it is, judged by any standard, a remark- 
able performance. Miss Hoult’s unit is smaller than Mr. 
Mackenzie’s: it is a single house. Mrs. Peabody lets rooms. 
Jena Crossley, who has left her husband, and is still good- 
joking, occupies one : Leonard Willoughby, a young architect, 
engaged to Elizabeth, occupies another. Then there is 
Josephine Moore, a failure, odd, still young, whose emotions 
are getting the upper hand of her : and Mr. Hobson, who keeps 
himself to himself, and expects everyone else to do the same. 
The central figure is Josephine Moore. Under the weight of 
her unhappy fancies the poor girl becomes odder and odder, 
tillshe loses her reason. Every stage of her helpless journey 
is set out at length, and so brilliantly set out that half of it 
would have been enough. Mr. Hobson, too, appears to have 
been forgotten, and suddenly remembered half way through. 
Iflam right, and these are flaws, they are the only two in the 
book, Miss Hoult has the clear objective vision that is found 
inthe greatest artists. If I were tempted to spot a winner in 
the big field of contemporary novelists, I should look no 
further. She has the gifts, and she is getting the experience. 
Her portraiture is clear and economical, her writing in the 
best sense businesslike, her intention definite, but never so 
definite as to cramp her characters : and she never shirks a 
difficulty. 

In this last virtue she can give a lesson to the next writer 
on our list. Full Stop is not so much a full stop as a semi- 
colon. The formula of the man who finds he has only a short 
while to live has been very often used, and Miss Hamilton 
hardly does enough with it to justify her choice. These 
subjects have an inconvenient way of recoiling upon the 
artist who undertakes them. John Royle, a politician with 
the Premiership almost within his grasp, is told his days are 
numbered. A general election is imminent: the party’s 
titular leader has lost grip. It is an opportunity towards 
which Royle’s whole life has been trained. Before he has re- 
covered from the shock of the doctor’s verdict, he is black- 
mailed by the wife of a political rival. Hatred of this rival 
provides a new mainspring, till, after successful intriguing, 
he loses interest in hatred. In the end, he rises to address a 
crowded meeting, and_instead of giving them the fighting 
speech they want, he quietly tells them of his fate and dis- 
illusionment. This scene is admirably reported: so is 
Royle’s visit to a spiritualist service in Balham. There ave 
many such good passages, and the study of political intrigue 
is well done: but Miss Hamilton evades the larger issues of 
her theme. 

Synge, in his Well of the Saints, showed that the sudden 
gift of sight to the blind might be a terrible injury. Mrs. Rea 
studies a similar problem in the sense of hearing. Clare 
Pembridge was not born deaf, but had completely lost her 
hearing by the time she was fourteen. Unconsciously, she 
filled the gap created in her world with illusions as far- 
teaching as those of the blind beggar Martin Doul. How they 
Were damaged in her recovery and marriage, and how, like 
Martin Doul, she went back thankfully to her own safe 
world, is told with that blend of delicacy and strength which 
characterizes all that Mrs. Rea has written. Her short book 
is full of small surprises, that make one say, “* Of course. It 
Would be like that’; and full of inspired small accuracies, 
such as Clare’s “* Mr. Carstairs,” half way down page 57. The 
Happy Prisoner is illustrated with woodcuts, which are 
technically admirable; but their formalism seems utterly 
out of keeping with its quivering, sensitive life. Such blacks 
and whites suggest cold logic; and logic whispers that to 
teach her state of innocence Clare would have needed to be 
blind as well as deaf, and that to forget her brief spell of 
normal perception she would have had to become an imbecile : 
Which is not, I take it, the meaning Mrs. Rea intends. 


L. A. G. STRONG. 


New Novels 


THE MAN OF SUBSTANCE. (Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d.)— 
This long, full novel by Mr. Arthur Hodges, an American 
author, may be said to have all the virtues but one. It 
is an admirable story, faintly obliged to Mr. Galtsworthy ; 
the characters and background are scriously studied : 
the writing, bar some stilted dialogue, is useful. What it 
lacks is enthusiasm and affection. All is spread out for 
our inspection as under a glass case in a museum. We 
look, and we pass on. Mr. Hodges as a novelist is like 
St. Paul’s hypothetical figure, who had everything but 
charity. The lack of one virtue damns the rest—in this 
book, at any rate. 


ORDINARY PEOPLE. By Rosita Forbes. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
—Straightforward middle-class people in exacting and 
exciting situations, moral and physical. 


AMERICAN BEAUTY. By Edna Ferber. (Heimemanv. 
7s. 6d.)—Miss Ferber once more proves herself a con- 
summate story-teller. She takes the very varied fortunes 
of a Connecticut farm founded by an Englishman in 
1700, and tells of all its strange inhabitants vigorously, 
sensitively, and with a keen eye for detail and design. 


HOTEL ACROPOLIS. By Drieu La Rochelle. (Nash and 
Grayson. 7s. 6d.)—Modern European habits and intrigue 
look particularly futile when staged in Athens and com- 
petently produced by M. La Rochelle. The soliloquies 
of which his cosmopolitan characters are so fond, however, 
suffer in translation. 

MISOGYNY OVER THE WEEK-END. By Ronald McNair 
Scott. (Macmillan.  6s.)—A_ house-party novel which 
consists, as Rodney the misogynist observed, “ almost 
entirely of talk.” The formula is as old as Peacock, but 
the guests are well chosen, and the talk is brilliant : far 
too witty and erudite, of course (it is even annotated) but 
various and stimulating. 


KASTING DOWN. By Gregory Stapleton. (Nash and 
Grayson. 7s. 6d.)—Voyages between England and China 


are the joy of Commander Stapleton’s heart, and he 
describes several delightfully. The tea-clipper’s race 
home is particularly fascinating. Sandwiched between 
these is the ingenuous tragedy of weak-minded Abe! 
Marche. 


COLONEL GRANT'S TO-MORROW. — By Graham Scton. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d.)—The further adven- 
tures in love and war of one Colonel Grant, who, gallantiv 
opposing the French Legionaries, wins the hand of an 
Arab princess and independence for her tribe. By Oppen- 
heim out of Hichens. 


WIND IN HIS FISTS. By Phyllis Bottome. (Collins 
7s. 6d.)—A Tyrolean romance, complete with extravagant 
scenery, picturesque peasants and nobles, all in the pure 
Hollywood manner, in which a handsome villain indulges 
in a few heroics and athletics with a modern Amazon 
before utterly betraying her. 

NONE OF MY BUSINESS. By David Sharp. (Benn. 
7s. 6d.)—An unusual but inconclusive story of crime 
where curiosity plays a predominant part in unravelling 
the mystery. Well written in an easy flowing style. 

THE SPY NET. By Ared White. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
7s. 6d.)—The American Secret Service at work, described 
in an effective but melodramatic story set in Switzerland 
during the last year of the War. 











SOVIET TRADE AND 
WORLD DEPRESSION 
By H. R. KNICKERBOCKER. 


Author of “ The Soviet Five-Ycar Plan.” 
A first-hand account of the effect which Russian | 
trade is having on other couniries. | 
“ One of the most important economic documents 
written since the war.” Laily Sketch. 


7s. 6d. net. 
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Current Literature 


A coop many modest collectors of English earthenware 
will be glad to have Mr. G. E. Howard’s little book on Early 
English Drug Jars (Medici Society, 10s. 6d.). It is in truth 
littie more than a description of the author’s collection, but 
it contains some facts and it is illustrated with photographs 
of about fifty jars, one of them in colour. These tin- 
enamelled wares, decorated in bright colours and inscribed, 
were of course imitations in the first place of Italian pottery, 
and were made here long before Delft ware, itself based on 
Italian models, became popular in England. The author is 
right, however, in saying that the London and provincial 
potters whe made these jars soon developed a definitely 
English style. They are in no sense great works of ceramic 
art, but they are often very attractive. 

* * *% * 


Palestine Illustrated (two volumes), by Frank Scholten 
(Longmans. 84s.). This is a picture-book de luxe. Mr. 
Scholten’s two sumptuous volumes contain a series of excel- 
lent photographs, faced throughout by what purport to 
be apposite quotations from the Bible, the Talmud, the 
Koran, and indeed from numerous other sources. As is 
inevitable, some of the quotations are more apt, and some of 
the photographs more interesting, than others. But the 
general standard of the illustrations is very high, and the 
ingenuity of the author in searching out appropriate texts 
must arouse admiration. The two volumes deal only with 
the Jaffa district, which is not the most inspiring part of 
Palestine. Presumably the rest of the country is to follow. 
We shall be eager to see what Mr. Scholten’s camera can make 
of Jerusalem and Bethichem, Acre and the Sea of Galilee. 


* a * a 


The ethics of limited editions are hard to determine, but one 
thing the purchaser of an expensive book has the right to 
demand ; and that is that the material shall be worthy of its 
costly treatment. The Magic Forest, by Christopher and 
Lettice Sandford, on which the authors have lavished the full 
resources of the Chiswick Press, and which they issue from the 
sign of the Boar’s Head at Manaton, Devon, is a slight, artless 
story, unredeemed by any distinction of invention or style, and 
utterly insufficient for the beauties of type and paper with 


,which it is presented. ‘The ‘‘ Old Face ” Caslon type, the wood 


blocks small and large, the watermarked paper, only serve to 
expose more pitilessly the jejuneness of Mr. and Mrs. Sandford’s 
fable. This is a pity, for it makes the typographer’s honourable 
zeal seem pretentious, and throws a taint of amateurishness 
over the whole production. If anyone nowadays wants to pay 
a guinea for a typographical luxury, here is one. 

* * * * 


We should not think it necessary to mention Personal 
Letters of King Edward VII (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) if it were 
not that the title may lead to an expectation of great interest. 
Colonel Sewell, the editor, has achieved what we should have 
thought impossible. He has compiled a book mainly round 
the correspondence between King Edward and General Sir 
Arthur Paget. These were two remarkable men, and were, 
as the saying is, “‘in the thick of everything.” Yet the book 
is trivial. 

* * * * 

Mr. Eneas Mackay is doing a good service to the growing 
spirit of Scots nationalism, to furthering its assertion as an 
operative reality and not merely as something to be alco- 
holically exalted on nichts wi’ Burns, by publishing books 
exclusively devoted to Scottish subjects, and that too in 
Stirling which was once the country’s capital. Among the 
latest is a reprint in a revised form of Mr. George Kyre-Todd’s 
Scotland, Picturesque and Traditional (5s.). The book follows 
the country’s romantic history, its scenery and antiquities 
from the Border Abbeys to Edinburgh, thence wanders coast- 
wise to Inverness and down the Great Glen, from the High- 
lands takes a glance at the Islands, and so down the west to 
end on the ** banks and braes o’ bonie Doon.” Melrose, the 
valaces of Linlithgow and Falkland, the frowning castle of 

Junnottar, Iona and Culloden Muir—how much dark strong 
story clings to those names ! 
* * * % 


There can surely be few garden lovers who are not familiar 
with the original from which Leaves from Gerard’s Herball are 
published (G. Howe, 7s. 6d.), following Mr. Marcus Woodward’s 
admirable arrangement. Every gardener should undoubtedly 
possess this volume and, if only for the ** Sundry Vertues ” 
which are included, the layman should be just as eager to 
acquire it, feloniously or otherwise. Who, for instance, does 
not want to know how ‘to cure copper FACES” or “to make 
the heart MERRIE” or (conversely) “to keep a man from 
being DRUNKE”? The curious may discover the way 
“to make young WENCHES look faire and cherry-like,” 
a pleasant contingency which is guarded against by ‘‘a con- 
serve that wonderfully above measure doth comfort the 


—$—— 
HEART.” Gerard did for the garden what Maeterlinck ¢j 
for the bee, and this attractive edition has now fetiement 
put him within the reach of the amateur even in these har} 
times. " 

* * * * 

Gallant Gentlemen, by E. Keble Chatterton (Hurst 9 f 
Blackett, 10s. 6d.) is a popular book on the exploits a 
the Allied Arms at sea. It is written with probably a 
knowledge than most of them; the episodes are well a 
many of them being quite unknown to the general public ant 
some of them reflecting credit on the navies of other 
Powers than Great Britain ; and there is an interesting final 
chapter on the suppression of piracy in Chinese waters after 
the War. The points of the various actions discussed 
clearly explained without too much technical detail, The 
one serious blot on the book is the frequency of grammatical 
mistakes, and still more of clumsy constructions. It woul 
have put an agreeable finish on a good job to have corrected 
them. 

* * * * 

It might seem as though enough anthologies of religious 
verse existed to satisfy all tastes: but the compilers of Thy 
Sundays of Man's Life (S.P.C.K., 6s.) have hit upon ap 
original idea, which should make a wide appeal to all lovers of 
poetry in the Anglican Church. The plan follows the Prayer 
Book ; the collect, epistle or gospel of each Sunday or Major 
Feast being illustrated by a group of poems. The range of 
selection is wide, and the standard on the whole very high, 
There are many felicitous and unusual choices—the “superb 
passage from William Drummond, which is allotted to Trinity 
Sunday, Emily Bronté’s **‘ Doubter’s Prayer” for the Feast 
of St. Thomas, the ingenious quotations from Walt Whitman 
and Blake. Here and there, it is true, inferior verse has been 
admitted, in the desperate effort to fit every Sunday with its 
appropriate poem ; and here and there a priceless opportunity 
seems to have been missed, e.g., Southwell’s ** Burning Babe” 
for Christmas, or Baxter’s noble * He wants not friends ” for 
All Souls’ Day. Blake’s ‘*‘ Land of Dreams,” however, is an 
excellent and unexpected substitute. Amongst modern 
religious poets whose absence we note with some surprise, are 
Coventry Patmore, Frederick Myers, Gerard Hopkins and Eva 
Gore Booth. 

* * * * 


Mr. Massingham’s new book, Birds of the Seashore (Werner 
Laurie, 10s. 6d.), is concerned entirely with birds that live on 
the shore or in marshes near the sea. It is a big book with 
many illustrations, and is arranged in such a way as to be 
easily used for reference. But to those who admire Mr, 
Massingham’s writing the book will be rather a disappoint- 
ment, though here and there it is pleasant enough, 
and decidedly better written and more alive than the 
average Natural History book. There are, indeed, one or two 
charming passages in it, and wild ducks and wild geese stir 
Mr. Massingham to admirable description :— 


“The flighting of the Widgeon at dusk is one of those dramas of 
the desolate marshland which lingers in the memory. It is years 
since I last heard and saw that press of racing craft hurtling through 
the slowly dying light, and yet here in this chimney-jungle I can 
hear and see them now. ... The flight is almost noiseless .., 
but the speed is so great (only the elegant little Teal is swifter on 
the wing) that the bodies make a soft, high purring through the 
air, and from hundreds of throats comes that liquid exhilarating 
whistle—whee-oh, whee-oh—that is the very articulation of wild 
freedom.” 


The book would make an admirable present to anyone who 
lived near the sea. 





* * % * 


The next best ‘thing to spending a night in the woods (ot 
possibly a better one, since cramp, midges and weariness are 
all enemies of the observer) is to spend a day with Mr. Arthur 
Thompson’s Nature by Night (Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 
12s. 6d.). In it he describes the habits of all the diurnal and 
nocturnal creatures of this country, wages war against traps, 
and defends soundly but never sentimentally the Little Owl, 
the mole, the slow-worm and the badger. The last-named 
animal has a chapter to itself, and this, one of the most delight- 
ful in the book, contains the results of many nights of watcl 
fulness. The author writes : 

“Tt is an eerie experience lying flat in the darkness of a largs 
wood surrounded by badgers in ignorance of one's presence. In 
the uncertain light, only the head and body can be seen. f 
black legs do not show at all, and the animals seem to be floating 
to and fro. ... It is most curious to see two of the phantom 
shapes seemingly float towards each other, meet in the darkness 
sniff noses and pass amicably on their respective ways.” 

The volume is full of observations like this: it combines 
humanity and balanced thought, information and anecdote, 
humour and beauty—in short, it is one of the most fascinat 
books of its kind to be published since White’s History 
Selborne. Each one of the many photographs taken by thé 
author is beautiful; many are unique, and it is difficult @ 
thank him enough for all the time, patience and care that 
have gone to the making of his book. 
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Ernst Troeltsch 


the Social Teaching of the Christian Churches. By Ernst 

Troeltsch. Translated by Olive Wyon. 2 vols. Halley 

Stewart Publications, No. 1. (Allen and Unwin. 42s.) 
t\ the days before the War it was the custom of a certain 
eminent ecclesiastic to turn to his partner at luncheon or 
dinner with the simple question ; ‘* Do you know Troeltsch ? ” 
Whilst the miserable victim hovered uncertainly between 
the rival claims of delikatessen and obscure German health- 
resorts, the dignitary returned—as he had _ intended—to 
the undistracted enjoyment of his food. But this childish 
ignorance lies far behind us. The works of Von Hiigel have 
made known to all his readers the immense importance and 
originality of Troeltsch’s religious philosophy, and the inter- 
pretations of history in which it was expressed. He gladly 
owned that he had “ learned quite massively” from this 
staunchly Protestant thinker: ‘‘ as much where, regretfully 
but firmly, I still disagree, as where, so joyfully, I agreed 
from the first with all that Iam.’ Indeed, a peculiarly deep 
and vivid understanding of the special characters of religion, 
an ingrained philosophic idealism crossed by a keen historic 
sense, and the strong personal feeling with which his thought 
was charged, combined to make of Troeltsch one of the most 
powerful and stimulating of teachers. Those who were not 
daunted by the immense richness of the material he put 
before them, and the difficulties presented by a mind in 
which the sense of form lagged behind the exuberant expressive 
power, were amply repaid for the effort he required. Yet 
hitherto, with the exception of one or two minor pieces, none 
of Troeltsch’s works in their ** bewilderingly rich instructive- 


ness’? have been accessible in English. Hence, all students of 


the philosophy of religion owe a deep debt of gratitude to the 
Halley Stewart foundation, and to the skilled and devoted 
labours of Miss Olive Wyon, for putting them in possession of 
this truly admirable and lucid translation of his greatest work. 
Nearly a thousand pages in length, and furnished with an 
armoury of notes which would set up many a scholar for life, 
it is an achievement which can only be received with the 
awe-struck thanks of those who will benefit by it. 

The general theme of The Social Teaching of the Christian 
Churches is the ethical content of the Gospel, as it became 
gradually explicated in Christian institutions and movements : 

‘The Ethos of the Gospel is a combination of infinite sublimity 
and childlike intimacy. On the one hand, it demands the sanctifica- 
tion of the self for God by the practice of detachment from every- 
thing which disturbs inward communion with God. ... On the 
other hand, it demands that brotherly love, which overcomes 
in God all the tension and harshness of the struggle for existence, 
of Jaw, and of the merely external order.” 

But this profound and simple ethic exhibits different aspects, 
according to the religious system within which it finds its 
home. And here we come upon Troeltsch’s famous discrimina- 
tion between the “ Church,” the “ Sect” and the ‘ Mystic,” 
as the three typical products and expressions of Christianity. 


The mark of the Church-type is the emphasis placed on the 


objective institution, with its saving power and treasures of. 


doctrine and grace, its ability to receive and enfold the 
masses, and adjust itself to the world. Here sacredneg 
inheres in the historic Body rather than the individual sou, 
The Sect, on the other hand, is a free association of fervent 
believers, who turn from the world and towards moral pep. 
fection. As against the warm human compassion for the 
imperfect, and the willingness to admit double standards 
characteristic of the Church type, the Sect is radical in its 
other-worldliness. Both attitudes can justify themselves from 
the teaching of the New Testament. The Mystic is the pure 
religious individualist, concentrated on the relation of his 
soul to God. For him worship and doctrine are an inward and 
personal experience, and he feels little need of the corporate 
life of Church or Sect. And these three tempers of soul affect 
doctrine no less than practice. For the Church, says Troeltsch, 
Christ is the supernatural Redeemer, for the Sect, He is Master 
and example ; for the Mystic, an inward spiritual Principle, 
Although this brilliant generalization in its absolute form 
must be accepted with some reserve, it remains true that the 
chief doctrines of Christianity are variously interpreted 
in the experience of the institutional, the ethical, and the 
contemplative soul. 

In Troeltsch’s view, all three types of reaction to the 
spiritual order are needed for the balanced richness of full 
human religion, and specially for Christianity. But they 
have tended in the course of its historic development to separate 
and evolve in opposition to each other. On the whole, he 
considers the Church-type, with its ceaseless tension between 
the demands of pure religion and adjustment to the world, 
to be superior to the Sect and the Mystic as a conserver of 
supernatural values. Here, of course, mediaeval Catholicism 
is the classic example; as the genius of Protestantism is 
the fullest expression in history of the Sect-type. To each of 
these one great division of his book is given, in which his 
power of marshalling and interpreting facts is seen at its 
best. He appears less successful in his treatment of the 
Mystic ; mainly because he draws his major examples from 
the mystical individualists of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and fails to give adequate consideration to the 
witness of the great contemplative saints. 

The whole of the immense discussion, with its wealth of 
vivid historic illustrations, is summed up in a conclusion which 
vindicates the unique character of Christian ethic. It alone, 
says Troeltsch, in virtue of its strongly personal theism, and 
its doctrine of a divine and universal love, is able to give the 
social life of man—with its tensions, struggles and achievements 
—a goal and a meaning which transcends the finite and isa 
part of that Eternal Order where “the final ends of all 
humanity are hidden.” FEvELYN UNDERHILL, 


Mr. Binyon’ s Poetry 


Collected Poems of Laurence Binyon. Two vols. Vol. I., 
Lyrical Poems. Vol. IL., London Visions, Narrative Poems, 
Translations. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d. each.) 


Mr. Binyon’s War poems, expressing with passionate restraint 
the idealism with which the finer element in our nation entered 
the conflict, won him a comparatively wide audience. But 
he never was, or will be, a “ popular” poet ; and he is, 
perhaps, too much in the tradition of the great singers of the 
past, who sought to probe the riddle of the Universe and to 
justify the ways of God to man, to win his due meed of recog- 
nition from the criticisn: of to-day. In his deep spirituality 


he is akin, among his own contemporaries, to Mr. Masefield. 
But his range is narrower; and, while his narrative poems, 
retelling famous classical stories, show individuality and power, 
he lacks the stark vigour, the varied colour, and the real flair 
for tale-telling which attract to Mr. Masefield many readers 
who care nothing for his underlying purpose. In sustained 
quality of technique, Mr. Binyon far surpasses Mr. Masefield. 
In other respects, his limitations are greater. He provides n0 
adventures or “ entertainment.” His art is always quiet 
sober, and wistful ; and though he gives us thrilling moments, 
they are such as can be appreciated only by readers who have 
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ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 


recommend the following selected books 
for Christmas, 1931 





Flying Dutchman 


The Autobiography of ANTHONY FOKKER. 16 plates. 12s. 6d. 
“ First-rate."—Observer. “One of the most fascinating books on flying ever written.”—Daily Mail. “ As amazing an autobio- 
graphy as has ever been published.”—Everyman. 


Nebuchadnezzar 
By G. R. TABOUIS. 35 illustrations. 15s. 


“One of the most remarkable fours de force I have ever seen."—News-Chronicle, ‘ A romantic story of the great ruler, told with 
dramatic skill. It makes history really exciting.” —Everyman. 


Mother rr re Use 
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Child Ny 48 plates. 10s. 6d. ) Mind 
l. . Already firmly established as the \ By A. HAHN. 5s. 
ee Ja: G0 \ Christmas book of 1931. “A marvel- \ x sane and practical introduction pe 
A book of 48 photographic studies of lous book with marvellous photographs.” the art of living based on the most 
mother and child, which every parent + —Observer. recent research in psychology and 

should rush to buy. eoncncncancrnananed biology. 
* e 
The Social Life of Monkeys 

By S. ZUCKERMAN, Anatomist to the Zoological Society. 24 plates. 15s. 


“This remarkable volume discusses ape and monkey sociology in general, and that of the Zoo Monkey Hill in particular. This 
is a notable book, the result of long observation and sound reasoning. It is lavishly illustrated.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Diary of a Scotch Gardener 
By T. BLAIKIE. Edited by F. BIRRELL. 8 plates. 10s. 6d. 


“Tt is rare in these days to be able to welcome the first appearance in print of a document so widely and diversely interesting.”"— 
Times Literary Supplement. “* A fascinating book.”—Punch. 





Sorcerers of Dobu The Golden Flower 

By R. F. FORTUNE. Introduction by By R. WILHELM and C. G. JUNG. 

Professor MALINOWSKI. 8 plates. 15s. 15 illustrations. 12s. 6d. 
The first intimate study of the effects of sorcery upon “ A fine piece of interpretation of Eastern ideas by one 
the private lives of a primitive people, by one who was of the few Western psychologists who have studied them 
himself initiated into black and white magical arts by the deeply. Readers will find it a priceless volume.”— 
village magician. Everyman. 

a 
The Sexual Life of Savages 
By Professor B. MALINOWSKI. 96 plates. 556 pages. 15s. 


First cheap edition of this important book. “It may safely be said that it will become a classic."—HaveLock Extis. “ By 
comparison, most other ethnological works are mere sketches.”— Times Literary Supplement. 





Travels of Marco Polo Across the Gobi Desert 
Translated from BENEDETTO’S text by Professor By SVEN HEDIN. 70 plates and maps. 25s. 
A. Ricci. 11 plates and maps. 21s. 
A new edition, bound to become standard, of the world’s A thrilling narrative of adventures and exploration, 
greatest traveller. With introduction and index by announcing the most important geographical discovery of 
Sir Denison Ross. recent years. 
J 7 
World History The History of 
for Boys and Girls Surnames 
By H. C. KNAPP-FISHER. By C. L. EWEN. 25s. 
81 illustrations. 454 pages. 7s. 6d. A standard history of British surnames has long been 
“Simple in language and thoroughly interesting in needed. Here it is. “ Most accurate and comprehen - 
content. Any child with imagination must be sive."—Morning Post,“ Interesting and excellent."— 
enchanted.”"—Observer. Manchester Guardian. 
« ° « 
Sexual Life in Ancient Greece 
By HANS LICHT. 32 plates. 42s. 


The first frank and detailed study of that side of Greek life, without an understanding of which Greek art, literature, religion, 
politics, and philosophy are incomprehensible. 
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shared his own spiritual experience. He offers no entrance 
into the temple’s inner shrine for those who do not already 
know the way. He writes for the initiated, as in Reminiscence, 
which describes how a schoolboy, isolated from his fellows by 
illness, sees through a high window a glory of flooding light and 
glistening leaves after a shower : 
“ To the boy at the high room window, 
Gazing alone and apart, 
There came a wish without reason, 
A thought that shone through his heart. 
‘ 1 will choose this moment and keep it,’ 
He said to himself, ‘ for a vow, 
To remember for ever and ever 
As if it were always now.’ ” 

‘lo readers who themselves recall no such dedication this shy 
lyric of seven stanzas might make small appeal; but, for 
those who do, with what tender fidelity the poem revives the 
emotion of that first burgeoning of the young soul! Mr. 
Binyon, without imitation or echoes, is our modern Words- 
worth. He believes that heaven lies about us in childhood, 
and that life, if worthily lived, must be a constant struggle 
against the menacing shades of the prison-house. His finest 
passages of pure, buoyant song or “ architectural”? rhetoric 
are those which record the varied circumstances in which 
renewal of spirit has come to him. And whether he muses in 
the cathedral porch, or recalls a mood of intense vision in a 
wood in Springtime after rain, or describes the winter dawn 
stealing over the snow-covered wharves on Thames-side, while 
the tide comes brimming up, he revives for us, as few other 
poets can, the things that we ourselves have felt and prayed in 
those shaping moments when we too have broken through the 
* hard blindnesses and frozen certainties ’’ of encrusted con- 
ventional values, and have seen * Eternity through a moment 
sparkle.” 

The note of ecstasy most often breaks into Mr. Binyon’s 
verse when he deals with light or water : 

** Oh, the carriage of the light among the corn 
When the glory of the wind dishevels it!” 
In the presence of this “ lovely guest,” he cries once more : 
* Deliver us from dominion of the lie!”’ Repeatedly, again, 
he uses a plunging swimmer as the symbol of his desired 
* nakedness of soul” : 
** Oh, to be stript, and to use 
All one’s soul entire ! 
To be seen in the light, to be known for one’s own, 
To abound in the beauty of desire ! 


As the young man casts his clothes, 


m And, freed to the living air, 


Runs down the radiant ocean-sands 
With singing body bare.” 

Mr. Binyon’s life-long loyality to his early vow is reflected 
in the fact that his work has steadily gained not merely in 
* finish ” but in spontaneity. He has retained the vision of 
youth through mature experience and through—or because of 
—severe self-discipline. He has resisted the wiles of ‘ The 
Sirens ” and ‘* The Idols ” which supply the titles for his most 
recent, and best, poems, in which he views man searchingly 
both in his strength and weakness, and passes under examina- 
tion all the forces of materialism and of science and intellect, 
when misapplied, which darken for him the inner light. In 
these two noble odes, Mr. Binyon’s characteristic qualities—-his 
love for humanity as well as Nature ; his gift for describing 
with precision, yet always with a suffused individuality, both 
rural and urban scenes; and his sensitive, elastic use of 
traditional rhythms—attain their fullest fruition and syn- 
thesis. Mr. Binyon does not baulk difficulties or his own 
moods of doubt. But the long, philosophic view, allied with 
his own integrity and simplicity, brings its reward ; and, with 
a passionate assurance of truth in Nature and of the ultimate 
triumph of spirituality not over, but through, the instincts of 
man, he moves, through a succession of golden revelations, to 
his final triumph of faith : 

* Tt is now and it is here 
The something beyond all things dear, 
The miracle that has no name ! 
When I am not, then I am ; 
Having nothing, I am all. 
It was my hands that built my priso>-wall, 
It was my heart refrained my heart from love 
Now i am stilled as in a gaze divine, 
Now I flow upward from my secret well 
Now I behold what spirit I ara of, 


4 


suman 
——— 


The Body is the Word ; nothing divides 

This blood and breath from thought ineffable, 

Hold me, Eternal Moment ! 

The Idols fade ; the Ged abides.” 

In literature, too, the idols fade. It is only an age dazzleq 

and distracted by novelty in the world around it that craves 
a new sign in poetry. There will come the inevitable reaction 
from the mere experimentalism with which critical taste is, at 
the moment, too much pre-occupied. It will again be recog. 
nized that the poet’s business is not to remould heaven and 
arth in the image of his own proud intellect, but humbly to 
bring his individual vision to the interpretation of the things 
that are eternally the same. That is what Mr. Binyon, within 
his self-recognized limits, does with flawless sincerity ana 
sometimes exquisite beauty ; and, if he does not conform to 
the fashion of the hour, the future is on his side. In pre- 
senting his work in these two handsome volumes, Messrs, 
Macmillan have once more shown their readiness, in the Catse 
of true literature, to cast their bread upon the waters. It will 
certainly return to them after many days. 


GILBERT THOMAs, 


Bolshevism in Perspective 


Bolshevism in Perspective. By J. de V. Loder (Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
A conspectus of the history of Russia since the Revolution 
is the most difficult of all tasks to attempt. Materials are 
not lacking, are indeed, though often contradictory, supre. 
abundant. But “the truth about Russia” has in the past 
been so inextricably intermingled with personal prejudice 
and personal ambition, that even at this late date it is 
necessary to preface remarks about any book on the Soviet 
system with some indication of the personal position of the 
writer. Mr. Loder’s is simple and unusually honest. A 
former Conservative Member of Parliament, to which we are 
glad that he has returned, he has seen much, and has set 
down what he has seen with a faithfulness that would be 
the more gratifying if he had been able to see at first hand 
a little more of the working of the G.P.U. His account of 
the revolution, civil war, and New Economic Policy whieh 
preceded the Five Year Plan is, within the limits of his space, 
fair and adequate. 

It is, however, not so much in the antecedents, illuminating 
though these are, as in the picture he draws of the Russia 
of to-day and the suggestions he makes for our policy towards 
the Russia of the future, that the chief interest of Mr. Loder’s 
book will be found. He noted, as no foreigner can fail to 
do, the drab poverty of Moscow; the circumscribed nature 
of the Russian workman’s life, organized in every detail on 
a Marxian plan; the rapid pace set by the screaming 
* slogans ** which in Russia occupy the same place as con- 
mercial advertisements here ;_ the privations which all must 
undergo; the compensations, in free education and enter: 
tainment, which the workers enjoy. He also saw something 
of the effects of the Five Year Plan—whose name has such 
hypnotic effect on British politicians that to go one better 
they must rush into ten-year plans for England which have 
no relation to the needs of a country already highly indus- 
trialized—and he was of sufficiently independent mind not 
to believe everything he was told, and to observe, as others 
have observed, how much of what is told is told in the 
future tense. 

He believes none the less that the Five Year Plan will, 
despite its many failures, leave the Soviet Union richer, 
and that the only answer capitalist countries can make to 
its suecess—which will inevitably be followed by intensified 
Communist propaganda abroad—is to improve social cot- 
ditions under capitalism. There is a good sense rare indeed. 
And it is matched by Mr. Loder’s criticism of the “ diehard” 
policy of some people in England towards Russia. If the 
Soviet system should collapse there is, as he says, nothing 
to take its place: the result would in fact be chaos even 
worse than he imagines, for every foundation of private 
property has gone. The only hope, therefore, is that by 
increased contact with the outside world—it is  significanl 
that in Russia peeple speak not of going abroad, but of 
going “ out ’’—-the Soviet system will itself evolve. And 
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for this reason it is desirable, not that the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s actions and professions should be encouraged, or 
necessarily tolerated, but that if we interpret Mr. Loder 
aright, opposition to it should be better informed and more 
rational than hitherto. 

Ground enough for that opposition, though none of the 
usual ground, will be found in Mr. Loder’s criticism of the 
non-political aspects of Bolshevism. Man, he believes, must 
have a spiritual as well as the economic satisfaction which 
the Soviet Government aims to provide, and Communism, 
in its present Russian form, therefore cannot last. To which 
the answer must be made that it has already outlasted its 
decade, and that in the nature of Russian mankind there is 
unfortunately but little cause for hope of change. It is to 
be feared that war against Bolshevism in the spiritual sphere 
must be continued yet (or, more properly, begun). For 
against it the Western civilization of to-day is, perhaps all 
unconsciously, the last bulwark of humanism. If that goes, 
we shall all be reduced to the kind of automata which are 
the ideal of the Central Institute of Labour in Moscow, an 
institution which is the pride of all Soviet officials. And 
with that gone life itself would deny its own definition. 


Great Wines and Good Victuals 


The Romance of Wine. By H. Warner Allen. (Benn. 21s.) 
The Pleasure of the Table. By Sir Francis Colchester-Wemyss. 
(Nisbet. 6s.) 

The Festive Board. Edited by Thurston Macaulay. (Methuen. 5s.) 
TH processes of wine-making have never been more fully, 
or more accurately, described than in The Romance of Wine. 
Mr. Warner Allen’s analytical criticism of the great pre- 
phylloxera vintages is masterly. But in spite of so many 
admirable judgements admirably expressed, his book falls 
far short of that comprehensiveness which its price and bulk, 
and the author’s experience, give us every right to expect. 
An otherwise remarkably complete and conscientious survey 
of German wines and vineyards capriciously omits all reference 
to the famous Steinwein of Wiirzburg, in which the Sylvaner 
vine, elsewhere the Riesling’s humble deputy, magnificently 
vindicates its titres de noblesse. The Sauternes are almost as 
summarily dismissed as the growths of the Loire and the 
Rhone. Swiss wines, some of which attain great elegance 
and exquisite delicacy, are not so much as mentioned. Mr. 
Allen knows Italy from end to end. It is, therefore, all the 
more astonishing that he should neglect to inform us whether 
the claim that Italian wines have improved immensely of 
recent years is justified. Page upon page descants on the 
wines of Ancient Rome, which nobody can ever hope to 
taste; but only one is spared for the wines of modern Italy, 
which the tourist has perforce to drink or go wineless. On 
the ninth of fifteen pages devoted to Cognac, we read : 

“ The question arises why is Cognac so utterly different from all 

other spirits ? Why has it no serious rival in the world ?” 
Mr. Allen must know that the average Armagnac (a brandy he 
disdains to name) is often superior to the average Cognac, 
and differs less from it in flavour than Irish whisky does 
from Scotch. 

Preaching from Pasteur’s text, Mr. Warner Allen rightly 
insists that wine is a living thing, growing with mankind, 
and changing with the changes of civilization. It follows 
that it is pure pedantry to treat wine as a branch of archaeo- 
logy which cannot be decently discussed without a ritual of 
classical quotations. In the twentieth century wine is purer, 
and better made, than ever before. So we thank Varro and 
Columella for nothing, even if they are innocent of having 
taught the modern wine-cocks a trick or two. Incidentally, 
Cette has lately achieved its most consummate sophistication, 
With the connivance of the French postal administration 
the orthography of this City of the Plain has ** reverted” 
to Sete. 

I do not quite know what Mr. Allen means (and rather 
doubt if he knows himself) when he says : 

“The nectar which rejoices the heart of the gods might lose 
its divine savour if it were poured out amid the cacophonies of 
neo-Germanic architecture.” 


Speaking, it is true, not as a most-high god but a mere man, 
i can honestly say that, having broached some of the Spitzen- 


—— 
namen among hocks in the calm, neutral Settin, 
severely “functional” building, I found their wie 
quite undimmed. ™ 

If Mr. Warner Allen had waited a year or two to fill jn}; 
gaps, and jettisoned the dead weight of dead wines, he a 
have written the most authoritative work on the vali 
English or any other language. yi 
; There can be no doubt that Sir Francis Colchester-Wemy 
is one of the luckiest men alive; or that he has choroidal 
deserved, and thoroughly enjoyed, his unprecedented run 
luck. Rummaging in the cellars of a hotel in the Astipalh, 
he unearthed three dozen Chateau Latour 1899; and a 
encouraged to drink the lot at 4s. 6d. a bottle. Ata Cente 
American club he was able to discuss three bottles of 199] 
Chateau d’Yquem (not “ Y’Quem”) at two dollars apiece 
* with the tropical full moon riding overhead, and the tropias 
sea lapping the marble balustrade.” In the year of that 
same fabulous vintage for hocks and Sauternes he could set g 
sound bottle of 1817 (quite possibly 1815) port before a frien 
preceded by a perfect Schloss Johannisberger 1834. Thanks 
to, a chance clue discovered in a Sydney potting-shed by ; 
lynx-eyed fellow-guest, three regal 1911 “ Goldsiegels” y 
the latter wine—whose bouquet drowned the heady scent of 
a gardenia hedge in full bloom before the open window 
were salvaged to welcome him to Australia. Yet Sir Frang 
is eclectic enough to remind the wine-snob that “ variety 
much more interesting and educational than monotonoy 
adherence to a few wines, however great.” 

On cooking he is an equally sound guide. All the sany 
Parmesan cheese ready grated in bottles should be bout 
with the same reluctance as coffee ready ground. Only , 
few varicties of potato lend themselves naturally to pomines 
souffées ; Sir Francis should have told his many Araminta 
which. If ‘the charming young people” of Cheltenhan 
Ladies’ College define the sapid cépe as ‘ the little Frene) 
mushroom”? in examinations, they ought to lose marks, 
The Pleasures of the Table is one of the most sensible ani 
useful books of its kind I have ever come across. It make 
delightfully racy reading. At its modest price it ought t 
be in every English home that hopes to raise the standard 
of dietetic revolt. 

An English gastrosophic anthology is a long-felt want. It 
cannot be said that Mr. Thurston Macaulay —who ineludy 
translations as well as all the old familiar passages—ha 
made a very representative selection from modern literatur, 
‘True, he gives us Mrs. Virginia Woolf's Boeuf en Daub, 
But against her beautifully balanced prose must be set the 
would-be-comic doggerel of an ‘ olde-worlde ”’ ballad like 
* From the Boar’s Head”; and Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer’ 
gratuitous puff of Ron Bacardi. If G. B.S. is to be quoted 
at all, it should be in some cautionary collection of ‘* Filberts 
for Food-Faddists.” P. Morton Saayp. 


By-Ways of Classical Poetty 


The Epyllion from Theocritus to Ovid. By M. Marjoti 
Crump, M.A., D.Lit. (Basil Blackwood, 8s. 6d.) 
The Poems of Leonidas of Tarentum. ‘Translated into Englisi 
Verse by Edwyn Bevan. (Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d’) 
Musa Feriata. By Francis Pember. (Oxford University Pres 
(fe 6d.) 
A Vicrortan statesman was fond of dwelling upon the lom 
succession of English poets from Chaucer in the fourteenth 
century to Tennyson in his own day. An illustrious dynasty, 
unbroken for 500 years. Here was a true source of nation 
pride: evidence, beyond all challenge, of the essential pith am 
vitality of the British race. The classical poets—if the Greds 
and their Roman imitators may be grouped together—enjoyél 
a still longer reign. From the misty dawn of Homer to tl 
brilliant noontide of Periclean Athens; and on through tl 
centuries, without haste, without rest, to the autumn splendott 
of Augustaa Rome. Still the true succession reached forwatl; 
still the echoes that Homer had first awakened sounded in tit 
ears of men. A literature so vital and so enduring natural! 
found many forms and tried many experiments. Dr. Marjott 
Crump deals with one of them, to which she gives the name 
the Epyllion. The general reader may be excused if he his 
never heard the word before. It means a little epic, a short, 
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gratitude for his researches into his family archives.’ 


WAR AND PEACE IN EUROPE 


~ 
1815-1870, and other Essays 
By E. L. WOODWARD, M.A., author of “ Twelve 
Winded Sky.” 14s. nei 
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significant on almost every page, for Mr. Woodward is 
letting his alert and stimulating mind play over a period of 
history of which his knowledge is intimate.” 
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comparatively short, narrative poem (Dr. Crump accords it the 
not ungenerous allowance of 500 lines) dealing with ‘* epic ” 
subjects and written in the epic metre. Born at Alexandria 
in the third century B.c., the Epyllion was a reaction against 
the portentousness of the orthodox epic tradition. Viewed 
from a distance, it may be regarded as a passing phase, hardly 
more than a literary fad; yet it held the stage for three cen- 
turies. Its exponents were mainly poets of the secondary order, 
though some of the most illustrious—Theocritus, Catullus 
and Virgil—did not disdain its occasional use. Virgil's single 
effort —the Aristacus in the fourth Georgic-—represents the 
Epyllion at his highest. But the hand that perfected also 
destroyed. The Aeneid revived the epic tradition, and the 
Epyllion withered and died. 

Dr. Crump’s book is stated to be a ‘‘ Thesis approved for the 
Degree of Doctor of Literature in the University of London.” 
It can surprise nobody that so able and scholarly a piece of 
work, based upon reading so extensive and distinguished by 
so much taste and judgement, should have achieved the object 
for which it was designed. But it is not an unfair criticism that 
her book—perhaps inevitably, when its genesis is remembered 
~-is a triflé over-academic. The reader grows weary of the 
word Epyllion long before he has reached the last page; he has 
had a surfeit of classification, of the nice distinctions between 
hymn and mime, pastoral idyll and epic idyll, of the uses of 
digression or the vagaries of the “ aetiological ” school. These 
technicalities too easily grow tedious. They create an atmo- 
sphere of unreality. Do pocts really think of such things ? Dr. 
Crump herself recognizes that Theocritus ‘ produced an 
epyllion rather by chance than by design.” One prefers to 
believe that Catullus and Virgil did the same ; that is perhaps 
why the writer is at her happiest in dealing with this famous 
trio: much happier, for example, than in attempting to recon- 
struct the lost JZycale of Callimachus. In the presence of genius 
she seems to give herself more scope. Academic trammels 
drop away before the magic of true poetry. After all, let us 
remember that Aeschylus had never heard of a caesura, and 
that Homer knew no more of ‘* Monro’s canon” than of the 
Monroe doctrine. 

Mr. Bevan takes us into other fields. THe recognizes that the 
Greek epigram is untranslatable ; vet he makes a_ valiant 
attempt to translate it. Mr. Gladstone used to quote an Eton 
doggercl of his school days : 

“ Didactic, dry, declamatory, dull 
Big bursar Bethell bellows like a bull.” 

® Just in the tone of Greek epigram,”” he declared ; ‘‘ a sort of 

point, but not too much point.” Leonidas of Tarentum is a 

fair specimen of his kind. He has always a “ sort of point ” ; 

and what has been described as his “ sharp lapidary style 
seldom fails of its effect. But he simply will not go into English. 
Mr. Bevan asks that his verses may be judged on their own 
merits, and not in relation to the Greek original. It is a fair 
plea ; indeed. it is the only possible plea. The peculiar flavour 
of the original cannot be reproduced, and the translator makes 
no attempt to reproduce it. Some of his versions reach a 
creditable standard. ‘* The sociable lion” is among the best, 
and there are some charming lines of * Thanks after delivery ” 
towards the end of the book. Mr. Bevan’s introduction is both 
useful and discriminating; he is entitled to gratitude for 
providing us with so attractive an edition of a writer whose 
work deserves to be better known. More generally he contends 
that modern scholars, however they may ** steep themselves 
in the poetic literature of the Greeks and Latins,’ can never 
be sure that their verses would pass muster by classical 
standards. Half the art of writing poetry lies in avoiding 
colloquialisms which, from their everyday associations, must 
produce a banal effect." uis demands an acquaintance with 
the spoken—not merely the lJiterary—dialect which no 
modern ean possibly acquire in respect of a “ dead ” language. 
Ile can never * feel the finer shades of success as they would 
he felt by a contemporary.” That is the proposition. Its 
effect is to place English versions of classic poetry in a less 
equivocal position than their counterpart. The translator 
can at least make sure that his English is above reproach. 

For the composer of Greek iambics or Latin elegiacs there 

is no such certainty. He is an artist in the tentative : he ean 

never be sure of his results, Let him at least console himself 


ss 


<n 
<<< 


with the reflection that there is no plenary Authority _ 
correct him. No Ovid or Euripides will rise from the an 
to tear his verses into fragments. : 

The Warden of All Souls is one of a long and distinguish 
succession, What he calls the ‘* pleasant practice of making 
translations into Greek and English verse” has had 2 
eminent votaries. Kennedy and Calverley, Jebb and Walter 
Headlam, are but a few of the names that come to mind, Thy 
tradition, let it be said at once, does not suffer in Dr, Pember 
hands. His versions are always scholarly, and nearly always 
graceful. If he does not often touch a note of stiperlatiy, 
merit, his general standard is undoubtedly high, On the 
whole he succeeds better with Latin than with Greek, The 
version in hendecasyllables (not the one in  elegiacs) 9 
Shelley’s “* The fountains mingle with the river” is perhaps 
the best thing in the book, It is worthy of Catullus. With 
Christina Rosetti’s exquisite sonnet ‘“ Remember me,” Dy, 
Pember is hardly so happy ; nor does he quite succeed with 
Mr. Housman’s famous lines on the army of mercenaric, 
His Sapphies, both Latin and Greek, are first-rate, 

The Warden appeals to Scholars to greet his book “pot 
unbenignly as evidence of the genuine love of the classical 
models which its writer has striven to imitate.” ‘The appeal 
will not fall on deaf ears; but it need not have been made: 
his work will stand on its own merits, 


More Horses 


Penny Farthing. By Richard Ball. (Country Lite. 10s. 6d.) 
Hunting Pie. By Frederick Watson. (Witherby. 10s. 6d.) 
Tally-ho Back. By Rancher. (Country Life. 21s.) 


Penny Farthing, with illustrations by Mr. G. D. Armour at his 
best, is a racing story, in which human character does not 
count for much, though the people are adequately recognizable 
but the story of the foal Penny Farthing is highly gratifying, 
Persuaded by his stud groom to draft the foal, Sir Huber 
Weir, whose chief desire in life is to breed the winner ofa 
classic race, finally buys him back at a vast sum after a succes 
at Ascot, in the hopes that he may win the Derby. In the 
meantime, the foal is bought by some Irish horse-copers, sold 
as a colt (cheap, and on a half-profit basis) to a young man 
who trains for his great-aunt, Lady Gulliver ; and is incident: 
ally the cause of true love running smooth, and of a timorots 
city man being won round to racing. An agreeable modest 
story, not without excitement, and a good deal of humour, 
One of the themes of the book is that ninety per cent. of racing 
is absolutely straight, an assurance we would gladly believe 
true. Racing people should like the book very much, and will 
no doubt buy the presentation edition at two guineas to give 
their friends as a Christmas present. 

Hunting Pie is great fun, and deals with * the whole art (and 
craft) of fox-hunting.”” Mr. Watson obviously knows all about 
hunting, having been with his wife joint master of a pack for 
some years, and he chooses to write about it as the veriest dol! 
and ninny. Ittnay not make you laugh aloud, but it will keep 


you on the chuckle, not to say giggle, nearly all the time. It 
is illustrated by admirable and humorous drawings by Mr. Pail 
Brown, and these add considerably to the effect. Moreover, 
as in all good comie works, there is a great deal to be learned 
from this book; everybody, though highly amused, will tis 
from the reading of it with an increased sympathy for master, 
field-masters, hunt secretaries, treasurers, huntsmen, whips 
and other misunderstood people. The book is full of types 
that we know. 

Most hunting verse is apt to be too much of the galloping, 
dactylic kind, or of the tantivy-trot variety, but Rancher it 
Tally-ho Back uses a variety of metres to sing the joys of the 
chase, of the ‘ ding-dong five and fifty minutes,” of feelig 
yourself on the back of a horse, and so on. Rancher is al his 
weakest when he aims at the “ poetic,’ but when he sticks te 
hunting pure and simple, he writes vigorously and with a fine 
swing. The book is illustrated by Mr. Lionel Edwards; andi 
you want to make a handsome Christmas present, you may 
buy the presentation edition, signed, sealed, and delivered, fot 
three guineas, 


Bonamy Dosrék. 
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yy Geoflrey Bles 
Ah, yes!“ Books make the best Christmas Gifts ”’—or 


yords to that effect. Well, here are some which I think will 
please your friends—or yourself. Perhaps the nicest book you 
could give as a Christmas present is ‘WALTER WHUILKINSON’S 
“PUPPETS IN YORKSHIRE” (7s. 6d. net), which is 
glready in its Third Edition. In recommending it to the 
members of The Book Society, Mr. J. B. Priestley wrote: “I 
was first attracted by ‘Puppers IN YorxsmreE’ because it 
obviously dealt with my own county; but, when I came to 
read the book it was not the theme of Yorkshire, but Walter 
Wilkinson who held my attention. Watrer WILKINSON Is A 
Tremennous Fino. England comes alive beneath the wheels 
of his Punch and Judy cart. I feel like rushing off to him 
and offering to beat the big drum in front of his show”; 
and The Manchester Guardian reviewer called it “a sheer 
joy.” Well, you will find the same charm in Walter 
Wilkinson's previous books: “Ture Peep Snow,” which 
describes his wanderings in Somerset and Devon, and 
“VacaBoNDS AND Pupprrs,” in which he tours in Hampshire 
and the New Forest. 


Another book, which I published a few weeks ago, is 
praised by Mr. Roger Pippet in The Daily Herald as “a 
glorious sun-drenched volume. A perfect present, and, in an 
English winter, a perfect cure.” ‘This is KARreL Caprx’s 
“LETTERS FROM SPAIN” (Ss. net) which is as witty 
and delightful as its predecessor “ Lerrers FROM ENGLAND ” 
(now in its Eighth Edition), which Punch called “the best 
book written about our race since the ‘GerManta’ of Tacitus.” 


Have you noticed the fine reviews of “* JOHN WESLEY ” 
(10s. 6d. net) by C. E. Vettiamy? Writing in The British 
Weekly, the Rev. Professor Bardsley Brash says: ‘ Nobody has 
written a better single-volume life of Wesley. This book will 
be read with delight for its accuracy, fairness and understand- 
ing”; The Methodist Recorder calls it “ unquestionably the 
best study of Wesley that has appeared for many years”; 
and Mr. Richard Strachey in The Nea Statesman finds it 
“written with sympathy and wit and a scholar’s knowledge 
of the period.” 


A charming present for a cat-lover is Micuarn Josern's 
“CAT'S COMPANY ” (15s. net), a fine quarto volume with 
illustrations by Dolbin. As The Field says, “ Certainly no 
more charming or delightful book on cats can ever have 
been written.” 


A book which always has a big sale at Christmas is JEROME 
Meyer's “ P°S AND Q°S” (5s. net), a remarkably accurate 
method of reading characters from Handwriting. It will tell 
you the worst about your best friends, and it is so cleverly 
arranged that you can start these dire investigations straight- 
away, without any preliminary study. 

Booksellers tell me that Vickt Baum’s new novel 
“RESULTS OF AN ACCIDENT ” js more in demand than 
any ether novel this Autumn, and its weekly sales confirm 
this pleasing intelligence. Of course, it is a wonderful book, 
perhaps even “richer and fuller than ‘GRAND HoOrTEL,’” as 
Mr. Gerald Bullett wrote in The Nez Statesman. 


I have just published a first-rate mystery novel, ‘IN 
COURT” by Frep Awnpreas. It is not only a_ realistic 
account of a Murder ‘Trial, but also a hard puzzle for the 
reader who tries to guess what really happened. Punch 
found it “ absorbing reading,” and Mr. Cecil Roberts in The 
Sphere wrote: “One cannot recall any novel with a more 
intense court scene, Its power will command a great success.” 

Early in January J am publishing Nevra Syrerr’s new 
no el “ THE MANOR HOUSE.” of which the main theme 
is the struggle of an old county family to preserve the home 
of its ancestors, As you would expect from the author of 
“PoRTRATr OF A Repel,” it is a charmingly written story— 
with a very striking dénouement, Netta Syrett’s art is indeed 
Well described by Mr. S. P. B., Mais, who in reviewing her 
last novel “STRANGE MarrisGe” in The Daily Telegraph 
Wrote: “I have the greatest admiration for Netta Syrett’s work, 
and once again she has startled me with her quite uncanny 
understanding of many different types of temperament.” 
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THE UNFAILING ASSET 


By EDWARD ANTON 





N these days of curtailed incomes the man who can 

wield the pen has reason to congratulate himself upon 
his ability; for it is an unfailing asset which may well 
prove valuable at a time when a supplementary income 
is much needed. 

Even in normal times there are special occasions when 
an unexpected demand upon the purse strains one’s 
resources uncomfortably ; and he is fortunate who 1s able 
to relieve the strain by writing an article or a story. 

I do not wish to encourage delusions upon this subject. 
I must not be assumed to favour the notion that “ nearly 
everybody ” can write for the Press. On the other hand, 
I know that a large number of people possess latent 
literary ability of which they have never yet made use. 

It is desirable in these difficult times that one should 
develop and utilise all one’s money-earning resources. 
However adequate a man’s income may be for his present 
needs, there are often occasions when additional income 
*s very desirable. 

And that is precisely what the writer—with his un- 
failing asset, the pen—can generally command. He 
requires no capital, he has the whole world to furnish 
material, and an ever-open market for his products. 

These statements have been verified by hundreds of 
men and women who have undergone a short course of 
correspondence training under Sir Max Pemberton at 
The London School of Journalism. Many of them were 
sceptical of their abilities and of the possibility of getting 
into print. Events dispelled their doubts and many of 
them have become regular contributors to daily, weekly 
and monthly publications, earning very desirable 
additions to their existing incomes. 

That is one of the great advantages of “ free-lance ” 
journalism. It does not interfere with a regular occupa- 
tion. It may be treated as a pleasant spare-time hobby— 
a recreation which produces income instead of causing 
expense. 

I suggest that it is wise to endeavour to discover 
whether one has a possible chance of success as a writer. 
A short MS. sent to the School will be submitted to 
Sir Max Pemberton for an opinion, which will go far to 
answer the question, 

That is a procedure which costs nothing and which 
leaves the writer free to decide whether or not to enrol 
for the course of training. 

The initial expenditure of time and money is in- 
significant by comparison with the benefits—benetits, 
moreover, which are lasting. Once one has mastered 
the technique of modern journalism or story-writing, 
one may continue for years to contribute occasional 
articles or stories to the Press. 

The demand for trained contributors is always in- 
creasing and, in most cases, the rate of remuneration is 
well on the generous scale. And if the amateur writer 
happens to possess knowledge of a special kind which he 
can present in attractive form, he is sure of a constant 
market for his output. 


LONDON SCHOOL of JOURNALISM 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late 
LORD NORTHCLIFFE 
Personally conducted by Sir MAX PEMBERTON 
The present patrons include the leading newspaper proprietors 
of the Empire. 








vospectus, and all particulars regarding the Courses and Prizes, 
may be obtained on request addressed to 
; The Prospectus Dept., 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM LTD, 
57 Gorpon Sovare, Lonpon, W.C. 1 
Telephone: MUSEUM 4574. 
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Christmas 


Magic Doorways 
Dwrinc the reading of some of the innumerable books written 
for children, we have been reminded of Tenniel’s picture of 
Alice—the one that shows her waiting by the tiny door that 


Jeads into the garden. As with that doorway so it is with 


many of the books: they allow us glimpses of fairies and 


queer creatures who appear to be quite good after their own. 


fashion, but somehow or other we cannot get near them. Only 

a few are hospitable. ‘There are three types of doorways, 

jeading into three distinct worlds, the first an everyday placc, 

peopled with ordinary children, the second a land in which 
magic is mingled with reality, and the third, a realm of pure 
nonsense. For the second time Mr. Arthur Ransome has 
opened a door for us, and we defy anyone not to be enchanted 
when he has slipped through into the world of the author's 
creating. The new book Swallowdale (Cape, 7s. 6d.) is a sequel 
to Swallows and Amazons, which is now reissued with wood- 
cuts by Mr. Clifford Webb, who has also illustrated its com- 
panion. The story continues the adventures of John, Susan, 

‘Fitty and Roger, nice ordinary children with an extraordinarily 

sensible mother, who allows them to sail their own boat pitch 

their own camp and behave as independently as pioneer explorers. 

The family “ slogan” is ‘“* Better drowned than duffers. If 

not duffers won’t drown.” The story is crowded with useful 

hints on sailing and camping ; is exciting but not sensational, 
funny but never ludicrous; in fact it is a perfect book for 
children of all ages, and better reading for the rest of us than 
are most novels. Above all, the children talk as children do 
talk, and the plot is excellent. Emil and the Detectives (Cape, 

Zs. 6d.), by Erich Kastner, is another real life story about the 
wild adventures of a little boy who visited Berlin. As Mr. 
Walter de la Mare says in the Introduction to the English 
translation——** To keep Emil from his friend the reader for a 
single minute is a dull thing to do.” His story is one that 
ought to be read over and over again. The third, and re- 
garded as pure literature, the best of the books in this third 
section is Waterless Mountain (Longmans, 12s. 6d.) in which 
Miss Laura Adams Armer describes the eight years’ training 
of a Navaho Indian boy who wants to become a medicine 
man. The story, which is exquisitely written, may be above the 
heads of many children, but imaginative ones will love it and 
the illustrations by the author and Mr. Sidney Armer. 

Now we come to the second world, in which ordinary chil- 
dren meet with magic. Mr. Hugh Lofting has given us a sur- 
prise in The Twilight of Magic (Cape, 7s. 6d.).. He writes about 
two children, Giles and Anne, in the Middle Ages, and tells of 
their friendship with an Applewoman. She gives them a 
whispering shell that grows hot when its carrier is being 
spoken of, and enables him to hear what is being said. Giles, 
who is unfortunately allowed by the author to say ‘“ Oh 
My !” and “ I guess ———” presents the shell to the king, and 
queer things happen afterwards. There is one perfect chapter 
about a deserted inn whose old galleries are suddenly restored 
by night, but Mr. Lofting’s book is hardly so happy as 
its predecessors. Mr. Richard Hughes is disappointing too, 
though some readers may enjoy The Spider's Palace (Chatto 
and Windus, 6s.) with its tales about ‘“ Living in W’ales” 
(inside whales) and about children who go down waste pipes 
and along telephone wires. The best excuse for the tales is 
that they were told aloud “* impromptu in the first instance.” 
Probably the listeners were called early to bed which may 
account for some of the abrupt endings. 

‘Mrs. Munch, the hare-heroine of Mr. Gerald Bullett’s 
Remember Mrs. Munch (Heinemann, 5s.) leads us, and the 
Robinson family, by easy bounds into an entirely new world 
on the Downs, where the animals speak in a homely way and 
where the great hatching of the Dokus Egg takes place. So 
pleasant a beast as the Dokus has never been read of sinee Mrs. 
Nisbet created the Psammead. No wonder Mrs. Munch sings: 
**T'd dearly love to do for him, to cook and clean and stew for him» 

‘To fight and bite and chew for him until he cuts his teeth. 


I'd close his honey-coloured eyes with Dippler Dokus lullabies, 
For oh! though he’s plain on top, he’s speckled underneath.” 


———— 
= 


Gift Books 


Through the Enchanted Wood (John Murray, 6s.), by M 
Hampden Gordon, is a pleasant, but ordinarily written hoo} 
about the adventures of eight-year-old twins with Modery 
fairies, princesses, dragons and mermaids. 


There have been very few really successful nonsense books 

since the days of Carroll, but this year several authors have 
managed to be funny without being silly and tedious. Mig 
Rose Fyleman is one of them, and The Strange Adventures of 
Captain Marwhopple (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) should please all who 
are interested in whales, ice-cream, cannibals and tigers, Thy 
best tale describes the enticing of a snake into a hose-pipe by 
Captain Marwhopple. 
' The midget heroes of Mr. Arthur Mason’s book, The We 
Men of Ballywooden (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.), are so tiny that they 
are mistaken for butterflies : they carry dandelion milk-bagy’ 
and sail in a boat with a wish-bone mast. The tale of their 
doings on “the night of the big wind,” and the rescuing of 
their bagpipes from a jackdaw thief, will amuse children as 
much as the author's lovely prose will enchant grown-up 
readers. Mr. Robert Lawson's illustrations are really 
exquisite. 

Mr. Olwen Bowen's book, Beetles and Things (Elkin Mathews 
and Marot, 5s.), is for smaller children, and it is difficult to 
say which are the more amusing, the stories of Kna Earvig, 
Montgomery Beetle, Samuel Slug and all the other garden 
insects, or Mr. Harry Rowntree’s pictures of them. We particu- 
larly enjoyed the conversation of Wuzz, the bumble bee who 
had such difficulty with his s’s but was lavish with z’s. 


Children’s Verses 


Tur task of writing verse that will be acceptable to children 
is a problem so difficult of solution that it is extraordinary 
that so many people attempt it. It is moreover an under- 
taking for which an absolute sincerity is more essential than 
for any other form of verse-making, as is proved by the 
grisly failure of those who try to achieve their end by writing 
down to the nursery. The best children’s verse, such as 
that of Blake or Stevenson, has this in common with the 
best ordinary poetry, that growing experience and familiarity 
will bring growing appreciation: the worst (apart from 
the utterly intolerable), is that which may please for the 
moment but will later be discarded with embarrassment as 
being but the choice of untutored taste. The parent who 
wishes to create an affection for literature in his offspring 
would be as well advised to purchase a specimen of this latter 
type of verse as to make them a present of the latest thing 
in cheap French fiction. 

This year’s jarvest provides three notable reprints: 4 
charming edition of Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of Verses 
(Harrap, 5s.), with effective illustrations by Willebeck le 
Mair: John Drinkwater’s Poems for a Child (Collins, 5s), 
with illustrations by H. M. Brock; and Clement Moores 
The Night before Christmas (Harrap, 5s.), illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham. In many ways Mr. Drinkwater resembles Stevel- 
son. His work contains a like gaiety and colour, a like 
serenity and warmth, and an occasional passage of greil 
lyrical beauty ; sometimes, however, it is distressingly and 
forcedly whimsical; and in a few unfortunate places it’ 
uncomfortably patronizing. Clement Moore’s masterpiece 
is here attractively reproduced, with an informative note 
explaining how the learned doctor wrote the poem for the 
pleasure of his own children. 


Of new books, perhaps the most attractive are Furry Folk 
and Fairies, by Margery Hart (Maclehose, 5s.), and Somé 
Beasties and Me, by Herbert Mills (Harrap, 3s. 6d.). Miss 
Hart’s book is recommended in a foreword by Mrs. Thoma 
Hardy, and will be of interest both within and without the 
nursery, as it contains some extremely competent and delight: 
ful verse. Some Beasties and Me is a series of amusing avd 
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HENRY of NAVARRE 


by GEORGE SLOCOMBE 
Illustrated 
“A vigorous portrait."-—JAMEs AGATE in 
Express. 
“Excellent piece of wark, excellent alike in matter and 
style.” "—The Sunday Times. 
m Coloured and picturesque without wes skening into unreli- 
able romance. A welcome feast.” 
EpitH SHACKLETON in The Evening Standard. 

“Mr. Slocombe’s excellent biography manages to combine 


the excitement of the legend with the sobriety of history.” 
—Yorkshire Post. 


The Daily 


15s. net 


JANE’S FATHER 








iH sa wi pene Butter, O.S.B. Price 7s. 6d. net. | 
) ustrate y argaret Freeman 
i - = N) | 
“Fathers will laugh, mothers will laugh, too, and children OUT OF THE EVERYWHER E. i 
)| will laugh most of all.”—Manchester Evening News. | Stories. | 
i( a | i 
3s. Od. net } By ENID DINNIS. Author of “ God’s Fairy Tales,” | 
) “The Anchorhold,” ete. Price 3s. 6d. net. H 
( | H 
THE ENCHANTED | TOLD IN THE TREE-TOPS, or THE | 
r ' 
SPECTACLES BIRD’S OWN CHRONICLE. | 
i by FRANK NASH By Leese EMMANUEL, 0O.S.B. Fully Illustrated. 
rice 3s. 6d. net. 
Illustrated by Phyllis M. Wigfield 
(} “Should make history more vivid.” ANNE T'TE AND PHILIBERT. 
\ ——-Times Literary Supplement. The adventures of a little French boy and girl on their | 
a eo way to Rome. By HENRY BORDEAUX. Illustrated. | 
{ Pai eee ‘ Price 5s. net. ; 
4 
I i‘ | H 
{ HUMPHREY TOULMIN London: 15 King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2, | 
21 SOHO SQUARE, W.! and Rdieberate. 
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SANDS & CO. 


THE SACRAMENT OF LIFE. 
By the Very Rev. Fr. JAMES, O.M.Cap. Author of 
* Where is thy God?” Price 5s. net. 

FOUNDATIONS OF THOMISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By the Rev. A. D. SERTILLANGES, O.P. Translated 
by the Rev. G. AnstruTHER, O.P. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


MARY OF GUISE LORRAINE. 


By E.M. H. MKERLIE. With 17 illustrations, 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE LOVE OF GOD. 


St. Francis de Sales Treatise. Abridged by the SteteRs 
OF THE Visrration, Harrow. With preface by ABBor 


Price 
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206 flewers and trees with 130 
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Gerard’ puncu ‘A marvel of cheapness, 
and the pictures are a delight’ JOHN 0’ 


LONDON ‘One of those books that makes 
friends at once, and for life’ FORTNIGHTLY 
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Write to 23 Soho Square Wil jor prospectus 
and Gerald Howe’s complete catalogue 
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THE NEW EDITION OF 


CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPA-DIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
authoritative Encyclopedia published. 
Cloth, £10 net; half-morocco, £17 10s. net. 
Here are the names of a few of the contributors:—Sir Frank 
Dyson, Sir Oliver Lodge, G. K. Chesterton, Professor J. Arthur 
‘Thomson, Professor H. Cecil Wyld, George Bernard Shaw, Sir 
G. Adam Smith, Professor Gilbert "Murray. 

Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT says: ‘‘I have brought myself up on 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, which is the best thing extant of its 
size. The new edition therof is one of my latest, joys.” 
Before purchasing an encyclopedia, examine the new edition of 
‘*Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” which may be seen at all the 
lexding booksellers, 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 

The Great cf all Nations and Ali Times. New Edition. 
Cloth, 15/+ net; half-moroeco, 30/+ net. 
CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPZEDIA OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


3 vols. Cloth, £3 net; half-moroeco, £6 net, 
A History, Critical and Biographical, of Authors in the English 
Tongue, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, with 
Specimens of their Writings. Illustrated, 


CHAMBERS’S SCOTS DIALECT 
DICTIONARY. 


Popular Edition, 5/- net. 
Comprising the Words in use from the latter part of the 
feenth Century to the Present Day. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century 
Dictionary. 7s. 6d. net. 


Pronouncing, Explanatory, Etymological, 
Thoroughly Revised Edition. 


At all Bookse 


& R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


There is no more 
10 Volumes, Imp. 8vo. 
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critical observations on the habits and appearances of a 
number of animals. 

Mr. Drinkwater’s Christmas Poems (Sidgwick and Jackson, 
2s. 6d.), are enriched by exquisite gravures by Mr. Ernest 
Shepard. The entire meaning and scope of these dignified 
and reverent poems may be difficult for a juvenile mind to 
grasp: but they are certainly worth study. Green Outside, 
by Elizabeth Godley (Chatto and Windus, 6s.), is a curious 
mixture of the interesting and the banal, and the same might 
be said of Mr. Rex Whistler's illustrations. The best of both 
are very good indeed, a fact which unluckily serves to accen- 
tuate the less successful. Mr. Claud Flight’s Animal, Vegetable 
or Mineral (Oxford University Press, 5s.), treats of such 
phenomena as crocodiles, aspidistras, and motor-’buses with 
a pleasant but rarefied humour which may prove too subtle 
for the youthful reader. Tell Me a Story, by Doris Palmer 
¢Cecil Palmer, 5s.), is perhaps the most attractive of all. The 
book contains a number of short stories and poems and four 
excellent coloured illustrations by the author. The stories 
are written with real vigour and skill, and the verses are 
delightful: it would make an admirable Christmas present. 

Attention may also be drawn to Persons and Me, by Molly 
Capes (Harrap, 5s.); Sung before Six, by Oliver Linden 
(Newnes, 5s.); Fifty-one New Nursery Rhymes, by Rose 
Fyleman (Methuen, 6s.); and above all to A Child is Born, 
by Sir Henry Newbolt (Ariel Poem No. 32, Faber, 1s.), which 
by its grace and simplicity should be intelligible and agreeable 
to every child. 

To suggest that Dr. Cyril Alington’s Cautionary Catches 
(Basil Blackwell, 2s. 6d.), should be given to a schoolboy 
might be to counsel a policy which would have a disastrous 
effect on the classica! standards of the rising generation. For 
Dr. Alington’s verses are too subtle to have any preceptory 
value. Indeed, they tend rather to confuse than to elucidate. 
They are, however, in the main, full of humour, and some are 
very good indeed. If the first course seems too dangerous, 
they may safely be given to those in their second childhood. 


Ali-British 
Tobacco 


Every packet 
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to-day helps our 
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and keeps more 
British people in 
employment. 
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This Year’s Boyish 
Hero 


Tue fair and confident profile of the boy in Miss Ivy Bolton’ 
Shadow of the Crown (Longmans, 8s. 6d.), appears on the 
jacket, and hints at the string of brave deeds against pirates, 
Turks, and Moors that we discover within. Pushed into the 
Military Order of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem 
Philip of Spain for his own ends, Francis the dauntlend 
finds himself at fourteen, a page in Malta, and a servant of 
the sick. During his free times of an evening on the battlements 
he dreams of the great fighting future that awaits him. Francis 
is splendid, yet quite human, and here Miss Bolton scores g 
triumph. Inhabitants of the fifth form who do not entirely 
loathe their history lesson will also deign to approve the less. 
distinguished but quite ardent hero in The Adventures of 
Jack-a-Lantern, by S. Walkey (Sheldon Press, 4s. 6d.). Young 
Morrice in the Days of the Terror follows recklessly in the 
steps of Jack, a mysterious figure of the Scarlet Pimpernel type, 

Another hero quite worth knowing is Adam, in Brent of | 
Gatehouse (Oxford Press, 5s.). He has none of the brazen 
courage of Francis and Morrice : 





“Oh, make no mistake about that; this slow-thinking, slow. 

moving, undistinguished old Adam, was never known to hayo 
launched out in any particular.” 
There is some subtlety, an almost unknown quality in the 
average hopelessly conventional book for boys, in this story of 
one neither good at games nor classics; almost over serious, 
stumbling among his own diffident thoughts about the 
high traditions of his house. Pleasant, manly, and unexagger- 
rated, Brent of Gatehouse with its admirable ghost mystery, 
is at the head of its class; and Mr. Gunby Hadath must be 
congratulated. 

Billy is our next hero—Billy, who when he became a real 
cowboy, changed his name to Big. On an unhappy day 
recently, we read that cowboys had vanished off the earth’s 
surface ; this must be false. For Mr. Will James has not only 
written of a cowboy and cow-horse born the same day in 
Big Enough (Scribners, 8s. 6d.), but has drawn many pictures 
of them both, leaping and resting. A tough, fearless one is 
Bill (who went forth, almost uneducated, riding into blue 
horizons), but most readers will love the loyal little horse best. 
A book with an animal hero slides almost inevitably into a 
sacred niche on the schoolroom shelf. 

The well-brought-up parent will try instinctively to get a 
book on flying for his son, Jack and Rolly, hefty sixth-form 
giants, have the luck to go on The Cruise of the Air-Yacht 
‘ Silver Cloud,” by Rowland Walker (Nelson, 5s.) and find 
with truly British exclamations, treasure trove on the desert 
island. Mr. Perey Westerman, whose omnibus volume of 
three pirate-submarine books published by Nisbet for 3s. 6d.,, 
we hail with satisfaction, has written In Defiance of the Ban 
(Blackie, 6s.). His Alan is the hero ingenious, who constructs 
his own monoplane, and later soars over South America. 
There is a singularly calm illustration here of Alan’s first descent 
by parachute. 

All boys that may need stirring up a little can read how 
quite a modest Scout, Ted Farman, who never dreamed of 
such « thing, before it was put to him, dared to go down to 
the bottom of the sea to walk among coral groves in a diver’s 
helmet. Opening Davy Jones’s Locker, by Thames Williamson, 
when this incident occurs, introduces skilfully certain facts 
among its scenes of marine adventure. ‘* Imagine there being 
twenty-three whole fish in that brute’s stomach ” exclaims 
Ted, when the body of a shark is dragged on deck. 

For lads approaching the University age, not enough is 
provided. Coppernob, Shipowner (Oxford Press, 5s.) may 
please them with its search for a lost ship, but Mr. Lawrence 
Bourne is hardly at his best and brightest here. More original 
is Chinese Junk, by Priscilla Holden (Longmans, 8s. 64.), 
which deals with a sinister jade talisman. Though the 
narrative is recounted by a mere girl, it will yet claim Tom, 
Dick and Harry’s close attention. 


We miss a really humorous book for boys; also a story 
written round an English farm. 
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BEETHOVEN. By W. J. Turner. A vivid biography of 
Beethoven, his music and his influence. “ One of those 
great books on music of , Which only two or three are 
written in a generation.’ Pub. at 18/-. Offered at &/- 
THE MERCURY BOOK (Second Series). Selections from 
= ‘London Mercury” of the work of the most 
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r. caloe The Books on Fine and Applied Arts and Collecting British ge ate 
x eal and the many Illustrated Books, Etchings and LEADING CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
Sporting Prints in Foyles Art Department ‘provide GREAT BRITAIN AND THE FINANCIAL EARTHQUAKE 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The Investor and Sterling 


A sicnreicant change which has taken place in the 
Stock Markets during the past week or so illustrates the 
danger, in investment, of always adopting the obvious 
conclusion and following the prevailing fashion. It will 
be recalled that the abendonment of the gold standard 
in Great Britain, and the consequent heavy decline in 
the exchange value of the pound, was followed by a very 
sharp rise in quotations for British industrial shares. It 
was then argued, with some show of reason, that a lower 
value for sterling would discourage imports, and at the 
same time stimulate home trade by providing British 
manufacturers with an export bonus. Both investors 
and the Stock Exchange were far too occupied with this 
aspect of the situation to pay much attention to the 
circumstances which had driven this country off gold, 
or to the wide questions which that development involved. 
But the economic forces which have been at work are 
not to be gainsaid, and it may now be noted that, 
although further heavy depreciation of sterling has 
occurred during the past fortnight, industrial shares 
have failed to respond, and have, indeed, tended to 
decline rather than improve. Not only have markets 
had continual doses of the exchange bounty stimulus, 
but, superficially, at least, some events in this country 
since the abandonment of the gold standard would appear 
to have been favourable to industrial ordinary shares. 
The General Election, for instanee, resulted in 
the return of a National Government with an unprece- 
dented majority, and one of the first measures passed by 
that Government has been the Abnormal Importations 
(Customs Duties) Act, under which “ anti-dumping” 
orders have already been made. British industry, then, 
has the possibility of a long period of freedom from politi- 
eal disturbance, and a first instalment of the import duties 
for which many sections had been hoping. In view of 
these additional favourable factors, why have industrial 
share prices failed to respond to the stimulus of a 
depreciated exchange % 
Income Tax DEMANDS. 

The change in sentiment since last month almost 
suggests the reply that the former buoyancy of the 
industrial share market was based on the expectation of 
definite currency inflation, and that. inflation having 
been avoided. interest in the market has evaporated. If 
this is the case, the upward movement was a thoroughly 
undesirable one. Most of the other explanations which 
can be suggested for present market dullness must 
touch at some point on the factors which were 
responsible for our leaving the gold standard. One 
of these influences was undoubtedly a heavy current 
excess of expenditure over revenue, following a long 
period during which the provision of * social services ” 
had been made the excuse for unsound methods of 
national finance. ‘The resulting position called for 
largely increased Income-Tax demands in the Emergency 
Budget, and also involved exceptionally large collections 
of that tax on January Ist. It is probable that the actual 
assessments recently sent out by the Revenue authorities 
were responsible for the realization of securities, 
industrial shares among them, to provide the January Ist 
payments. 

LitrLi Bexerirv rroM DEPRECIATION, 

Unemployment, another factor contributing to our 
financial crisis, has also been a potent influence in the 
industrial share market, for although the decline in the 
totals of unemployed has been appreciable, and is a wel- 
come development as far as it goes, it is, after all, due 
principally to the changes made by the present Govern- 
ment in the administration of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. The small decline shown in the number of 
workless men, together with the absence of any real 
improvement in railway  traflics, indicate between 
them that trade has so far reaped little benefit from the 
depreciation of sterling. These indications have not been 
lost on dealers in the industrial share market. With the 
eredit rumours which invariably gain currency In times 


~uneee 
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of financial disturbance, they go far to explain the dull 
which has recently been in evidence, 7" 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCE. 

If the home situation shows little sign of rapid improve 
ment in industry, the overseas situation provides eve, 
less ground for encouragement. Messages from abroad 
on the subject of the forthcoming German debt discussions 
the actual negotiations regarding Austria’s financial 
difficulties, and the implacable attitude of France on 
Reparations payments, have again brought international 
polities and finance into the limelight. International 
affairs were one of the primary causes of the first decline 
of sterling from its gold parity, and it is therefore not 
surprising that a further fall in the value of the pound 
when overseas finance is again uppermost in the public 
mind, should be regarded by prospective purchasers 
of industrial shares with less equanimity than when the 
gold standard was first relinquished in September 
Some of the circumstances surrounding that event are 
now assuming their real market significance. It is quite 
true that a lower value for sterling should mean some. 
thing of a temporary bonus for British export trade, 
and the market is undoubtedly right in taking this 
aspect of British economics into consideration. But 
far more than this is necessary before our trade prospect, 
and with it the ultimate outlook for industrial securities, 
can be regarded as definitely clear. International inter. 
course must be restricted while the finances of the world 
are in a state of flux and while depression exists jn 
almost every country. Until financial stability and 
economic prosperity are restored, currency depreciation 
‘an, at best, provide only minor and temporary 
advantages. : 

In some respects, of course, British industry stands on 
a better footing than it did a few months ago. This, 
as recent price movements have shown, provides no reason 
for following market movements such as the recent 
* boomlet ” in industrial shares, without taking a 
wide survey of all the influences involved. It may be 
recalled that Mr. Arthur W. Kiddy, writing in this 
column, recently sounded a note of caution on the 
subject of the rise in industrials on the strength of the 
currency depreciation. Prices have come back since that 
note was sounded, but caution is still necessary. 


A. H. BD. 
Financial Notes 


MARKETS AND STERLING. 
Business on the Stock Exchange has continued on a very 
small scale, but the gilt-edged market has shown itself some- 
what less sensitive to movements in the exchanges, the sharp 
fall in the gold value of the pound early in the week being 
accompanied by a relatively small decline in Government 
securities. Markets as a whole are waiting for light on the 
German position from next week’s bankers’ conferences, but 
it is also recognized that the disturbed exchanges throughout 
the world are seriously affecting international trade. The 
further depreciation in the pound, therefore, has not caused 
a rush to buy industrials, as was the case when sterling first 
broke from its gold parity. Industrial reports coming to hand 
have also had a damping effect, for they reflect the very un- 
favourable conditions existing over the last twelve months 
or so. The Gramophone merger, for example, reported 4 
profit of only £160,000, as compared with more that 
£1,400,000 by the two constituent companies in the previous 
year. The high premium on gold has promoted much mor 
interest in Mines, and those shares possessing international 
markets have been fairly firm despité weakness of foreign 
Bourses, for the fall in sterling automatically raises their 
London prices. 
% * x * 
Brivish Overseas Bank. 

In these days of reduced earnings and, in some Cases, 
Jower dividends by even the older generation of financial 
institutions, shareholders of the British Overseas Bank, Ltd. 
will be gratified to find from the report of that institution 
that profits in the year to October 81st, 1931, were appre 
ciably higher than for the previous year, as they amounted 
to £166,131 as against £140,446. It ‘is true that part of the 
provision for bad and doubtful debts appears to have been 
provided for out of contingencies account, but as against 
that the bank sets aside from its profits the sum of £100,00) 
as an addition to contingencies account. This _provisiel 
is in pursuance of the directors’ usual policy of preservint 


(Continued on page T94 ) 
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THE BRITISH OVERSEAS BANK, LTD. 


_——_ PSTABLI SHED 1919. 


General al Meeting of Shareholders to be held in the Bank Premises, 33, Gracechurch Street (Lombard Court) 
, E.C.3, Tuesday, the Fifteenth day of December, 1931, at 12 noon. 


The Directors submit to the Shareholders ag ~ee She = of the Bank, as at 31st October, 1931, and Profit and Loss Account, together with copy of the Anditors” 





sat OY the Board of Directors to the aaa * oo 





tat ron, after allowing rebate of interest and providing for all bad and _— debts heen than i 7 for out of ene ene 
ne Income Tax, for the year ended 31st pevnesianay 1931, amounts to. £166,130 14 1 


oe - 





Balance available from last account... + . . + + ee oe + oe .e ee ee ee - + 73,576 12 10 
yakingatotalof .. ‘ £239,707 6 11 
Dividend paid on the “A” Ordinary § Shares ‘at the “rate of Six per cent. per annum (less Ineoine Tax) for the  Halt- year ended 30th April, 
1931, and Income Tax thereon ce ea a = ae ee 30,000 00 
a Balance of ea wi os oe on we a i <e ee es oe were ee £209,707 6 ll 
Leaving © has been appropriated as follows :— 
Jn payment of a Dividend on the “ A ” Ordinary Shares at the rate of Six per eent. per annum (less Income Tax) for the Half-year 
ended 2ist October, 1931, which sogether with Income ‘lax thereon amounts to .. £30,000 0 0 
ceuient of a Dividend on the “ B” Ordinary Shares at the rate of Two per cent. per annum (le: $8 Income Tax) for the Year 
ended 31st October, 1931, which together with Income Tax _ reon amounts to... ee oe . 20,000 0 0 
To Contingencies Account .e : ee a ee ee ee + . -» 100,000 0 90 
leaving a Net Balance to be carried forward to next year of qe Se oe oe ae we ee os oe en -.» 59,707 61 


1 
£209,707 6 11 
In the course of the year under review the Directors appointed Mr. Duncan ‘~" “se inder Stirling to a seat on the Beard. 
The Directors retiring by rotation are Mr. Nigel 1. Campbell and Sir George E. May, Bart., who being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 
sith Article 91, Mr. Stirling’s appointment requires confirmation by the Shareholders. 
The Auditors, Messrs. George A. Touche & Co. and Messrs. McClelland, Ker & Co. also retire, and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-appointment. 
london, E.C., Ist December, 1931. By Order of the Board, A. E. THORNE, Secretary. 
a 


In accordance 





BALANCE SHEET, 3ist October, 1931. 




















Capital : Authorised LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
90,000 * .. oe oo “= = me enn . 0 o> in — = ~ =e oe oo e° -- £196,843 = 7 
9° B” Ordinary Shares of £5 each ,000,0 0 ney at Call and Short Notice .. oe ee _ oe 16 7 
(900 Shares of ny each, which may be issued in whole or in Balances with Bankers eseneiae ee oe oe oe oe 9 10 
part as * J 3B" Ordinary Sharcs 2,000,000 0 0 Bills Discounted “a “ ae es ee ee ee i 2 
— Government Securities F 9 8 
£5,000, 000 0 0 Tavestments in Subsidiary ¢ Somp: anie 3 91 
recy erm Paid i ee , 1,000,000 © = — stinents, including Share holding Interests in Foreign 2. 
“A” Ordinary Shares of £5 each és as f y 0 anks ¢ 
0 “B” Ordinary Shares of £5 each “a RP 1,000 00 0 0 — rs Industrial Deve lopment Co., L td. One“ A” Ordinary ' ‘ 
ae Share of £100,000, £100 Paix “2 o oe 00 0 
(arent, Deposit and other Accounts, including provision for £2,000 000 0 0 | Advances to Customers and other Accounts Oo 4 
Contingencies, Depreciation on Investme: — for Bad and Amounts owing from Subsidiary Companies ee 2 0 
Doubtful De bts, and $363,117 sccured ; - 93,046,879 8 9 Liability of Customers for Acceptances, ete. (per € contra) ee a 
Amounts — to Subsidiary Companics. . é 100 0 O Bank Premises—freehold at cost, less "amounts written off 8 
rve Func és 225,000 0 O 
es. ete., for account of Customers (per ¢ -ontra). . 4,277,291 2 4 
Julanee of Profit and Loss Account 4 59,707 6 11 
Nores.—(1) € ontingent 1 iability on ac count of Endorsements on 
Bills Discounted, £1,254,673. 
@ “ Advances to Customers ™ and “ Liability of Customers for 
Acceptances” include the balances which come under European 
* Standstill ’” Agreements. ———— —_ 
£9,608,977 18 0 £9,608,977 13 O 
CHURCHILL, Chairman. 
ous C. D, GAIRDNER, Deputy Chairman and Managing Director, A. E. THORNE, Secrctary. 
NIGEL L. CAMPBELL, Director. F. J. SULLIVAN, Accountant. 





AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE MEMBERS. 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet. and compared it with the Books of the Bank. 
We have satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances and the Bills of Exchange, and have verified the Securities. 


atrne and correct view of the state of the Bank's affairs, according to the best of our information — the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Bool 


We have obtained all the information and explanations which we have required, and are of the opinion that the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up, so as to exhibit 


ks 











of the Bank. EORGE A. TOUCHE & CO.f Chartered 
London, E.C., Ist December, 1931. McCLELLAND. KER & CO. } Auditors. 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended 3ist October, 1931. 
Dr. Cr. 
To Interim Dividend on the “ A’ Ordinary Shares at the rate ay Balance brought forward £73,576 12 10 
of Six per cent. per annum, and Income Tax thereon ° £30,000 0 O » Profit, after allowing rebate of jnterest and providing for all 
, Final Dividend on the “ A ’’ Ordinary Shares at the rate of Bad and Doubtful Debts (other than provided for out of 
Six per cent, per annum, and Income Tax thereon .. 30,000 0 0 Contingencies Account), and Income Tax for the year ended 
, Dividend on the “ B”’ Ordinary Shares at the-rate of Two 81st October, 1931 oe os ee £174,531 14 7 
per cent, per annum, and Income Tax —— : : 20,000 0 0 Less Directors’ Fees ee ee ee 8401 0 6 
» Contingencies Account .. “y r 100,000 0 0 __ 166,130 11 1 
” Balance carried to Balance Sheet oe os. a 59,707 6 11 
239,707 6 11 £239,707 6 11 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY SECTION 126 OF THE COMPANIES ACT, 192 
Such of the aggregate profits of the Subsidiary Companies as have been declared in dividends are included in the dae "Profit and Loss Aceount in so far 


they concern = Bank. 
A. E. THORNE, 


as 





ARTHUR ©, D, GATIRDNER, Deputy € ‘hairman and Mancixing Director. H. eee R. STEPHENSON, 
Sir JAMES CATR D, Bart. The Hon. HEN », MCLAREN, C.B.E. UDLEY WARD, C.B.£. % 
NIGEL L. CAMPBELL. The Hon. BERNARD ROLLO. A. E. THORNE. 


DEPUTY MANAGER AND SECRETARY, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 
GURNEY, Chief Operator. 
CONTROLLER, C.T. JAMES, 

TORS. 


Sir GEORGE KE. MAY, ot. DUNCAN A, STIRLING, 

DUDLEY WARD, C. Sy 
ADVISORY DIRECTO 

‘ir ARTHUR A. HAWORTH, Bart. Ag oe L. TIkD. 

&. 7, HINDLEY ry EDGAR a 

Sir HARRY “WeGOWAN, KB. 


H. W. 
ACCOUNTANT, F. J. SU LLIVAN. 


GEORGE A. TOUCHE & CO., 


London. 


Bart. 
Glasgow and London. 


CHURCHILL, Chairman. Secretary. 
ARTHUR C. *. GAIRDNER, Deputy Chairman and Managing Director. F. J. SULLIVAN, Accountant. 
NIGEL L. CAMPBELL, Director. 
Ist December, 1931. 
DIRECTORS. MANAGERS. 
The Right Hon. VISCOUNT CHURCHILL, G.C.V.0., Chairman. WILLIAM DEAN. F. 0. A. SPEED. 


McCLELLAND, KER & CO., 

















. FORMAMINT, 
Wulfing Brand—that is 


Sore Throat? 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 






















YIM 





my first thought when Capital (fully peid)-  - - - £3,788, rise 
Sore bray is about.” — - a fai8es ~ 
r. D.D.—E. 
OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. 
A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
MA Service. 
London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. > 
West End (Drummonds) = meh Cross, S.W. 1 
B . 

WULFING BRAND ways eeprom 

Bond Street : 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 


243 Branches throughout Scotland. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 


General Manager: Sir ALEXANDER Kemp WRIGHT, K.8.£., B.L., LL.D. 
Affiliated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ _ Clearing House.) 


conquers Sore Throat and 


Formamint, Wulfing Brand, is 
*btainable from all Chemists— 
2/6 a bottle, 


prevents infectious diseases 
(Influenza, Diphtheria, etc.). 





Genatosan Ltd. Loughborough. 


a 





ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 
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at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 ” ” » 35 
£41 % 9 ” 45 


No office publishes !ower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 














“BOOKS ADORNED 


For Christmas Gifts there is nothing better than a book, 
and a book suitably illustrated is an ideal present. 
To facilitate your choice we have now an 


EXHIBITION OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


from the ‘sixties to the present day. All the new 
Autumn Books are on the Ground Floor, and on 





the Second Floor are Christmas Cards and Calendars. 


| VOUCHERS allow your friends to choose 
their own presents. Write for particulars. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD 


| Booksellers to His Majesty the King 
i, W.1 





350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON 
__ Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 

































DELICIOUS COFFEE. 





AND 


MANUFACTURED 
‘ ENGL 





RED, WHITE — 
& BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. 


Stimulating, Refreshing, Prevents Fatigue. RECOMMENDED by DOCTORS. 








THEATRES 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) LAST WEEKS. 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 
By Roupotr Besier. Evgs., 8.15, Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2.30. 
2nd YEAR. LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 








WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Palace St., Buckingham Gate, S.W.1, 
Telephone: Victoria 0283 & 0284. Prices 2/5 to 9/- incl. tax. 
Nightly. at 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2.30, 

HENRY AINLEY in THE ANATOMIST by James Briptr. 














AS 7 





as. ~S7eee 
MAKE IT BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS. 











———— 


Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 794.) 
a sound position. The dividend on the “ B ” shares is on thi 
oceasion 2 per cent., less tax, as against 6 per cent. for the 
previous year. These “ B” shares, however, are all held by 
other financial institutions. This policy merely enhances th 
security for the 6 per cent. dividend on the “ A” shares which 
ean be held by the public. They are £5 shares, fully paid. 
and give an attractive yield at the present market quotation, 
The feature of the balance-sheet of the British Overnens 
Bank is the high degree of liquidity of its assets. The deposits 
stand at just over £3,000,000, while the cash in hand and 
at bankers amounts to £196,844, and money at call and 
short notice to £1,266,850. Balances with bankers abroad 
account for a further £201,258, and Government Securities 
for £469,628. The acceptance business of the bank has 
been more than maintained despite the unfavourable cop. 
ditions, the total of acceptances standing at £4,277,20) 
against £3,927,317. as ig 
c * % * 
Sourn Arrican Coan MINING. 

No reference was made by Sir Edmund Davis, the Chairman 
of the Wankie Colliery Company, at the meeting on Tuesday 
to the effect upon the company or upon the position of South 
African industry of the difference in the value of the South 
African and the British pound, and in the year covered by the 
report, the colliery companies suffered as much as the 
Base Metal mining industry, for prices of base metals receded 
to such a low level as to cause severe restriction of mining 
operations, the company’s sales of coal and coke amounting 
to 576,380 tons and 65,856 tons, as compared with 855,088 
tons and 97,855 tons in the previous year. Thanks to econo- 
mies, however, the company was able to show a profit balance 
of £139,822, and also to pay a dividend of 12} per cent. as 
compared with 17} per cent. The Chairman did not think 
that the reduction in output would be of long duration, as, 
with an increased price for copper, the Union Miniére du Haut 
Katanga and the Chemin de Fer du Bas-Congo au Katanga 
would, no doubt, add to their requirements, and the company 
was beginning to derive some benefit from the very large 
expenditure incurred so as to be in a position to meet the full 
demands of the Northern Rhodesian Copper Companies with 
whom they had entered into contracts for the whole of their 
supplies for the next thirteen years. A. W. W. 








jameincaians oe ay 


COMPANY MEETING. 





a enced 


WANKIE COLLIERY COMPANY 





POTENTIALITIES OF THE MINE. 


THe eighth ordinary general meéting of Wankie Colliery Company, 
Ltd., was held on Tuesday at Abercorn Rooms, 1..C. Sir Edmund 
Davis (Chairman and Managing Director) presided. 


The Chairman said that the shareholders would have realized 
that the Company had not altogether escaped the industrial 
depression which had unfortunately prevailed throughout the world. 
A large tonnage of the fuel supplied by the Company was used 
in connexion with the mining and transport of base metals, the 
market prices of which, during the year under review, receded to 
such a low level as to cause severe restrictions in mining operations, 
naturally followed by smaller requirements of fuel compared with 
the previous financial year. Owing to judicious economies they 
had been able tosplace before the shareholders what they considered 
to be, under existing conditions, a satisfactory Report and accounts. 
They recommended the payment of a final dividend of 2} per cent., 
making 12} per cent. for the year, compared with 17} per cent. 
for the previous year. He did not think that the reduction in output 
would be of long duration, as, with an increased price for copper 
the. Union Miniere du Haut Katanga and the Chemin de Fer du 
Bas-Congo au Katanga would, no doubt, add to their requirements. 
In addition, they were now beginning to derive some benefit from 
the very large expenditure they had incurred, so that the Company 
should be in a position to meet the full demands of the Northem 
Rhodesian Copper Companies. They had entered into contracts 
for the whole of their supplies for 13 years from October 1, 1931, 
and having given the progressive figures for the five months to 
October 31 last and having amplified those figures, as showing the 
progress of the sales to the Northern Rhodesian Copper Companies. 
the Chairman said that he looked to greater increases in this cot 
sumption for several months to come until those mines reached thet 
maximum requirements on the basis of the original plant they had 
now in store. He moved the adoption of the Report. 


The Resolution was seconded by Mr. D. N. Shaw and unanimously 
adopted. a 

Mr. D. N. Shaw said he had visited the mine during the yeal, 
and, having been there on many occasions, he had noticed the 
tremendous improvements effected.. The mine was now at Ib 
very best, and in a position to supply enormous quantities of coal 
for any requirements that might be necessary. It was a gre 
mine and a splendid asset for the sharcholders. 
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CANADIAN 
, CLUB , 


tobacco 


Navy Cut * Flake + Curly Cut + Mixture 
and Rough Cut 


Grown next door fo Virginia in 
America’s sunniest spof 


ME ree tornen /40 


| Issued by the proprietors, Godfrey Phillips, Ltd., Est. 1844. 


—————— = = 
——— 
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Made front 
jure glycer- 
ne and the 
fresh juice of 


llenburys 


fi¢ret PAS TILLES 


ripe black 

currants. 

They are de- ° 
lightfully 

soothing. 


8's: V3 Per Box 











DOES YOUR BUTCHER SLAUGHTER HUMANELY ? 


If not, obtain for him particulars of the 


“CASH ” CAPTIVE BOLT PISTOL 






The Mechanical No 
Pole-axe. Bullet 
used. 

Approved and used by 


H.M. Govt., Public Authori- 
tie, Bacon Factories and 
Butchers’ Associations. 


ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE MEDAL 


PATENTEES & MANFRS., 1928 
ACCLES & SHELVOKE LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 

















holds sway as a sheltered Winter Resort under guardian Hills. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 2. 


Paid up Capital pees ese ese ake we = £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund Gee dia ¥F aa vee £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
(eeription is transacted through the numerous_ branches of the Bank 
hroughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


LIBERTY’S 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
IN THE WORLD. 
A VISIT WILL BE APPRECIATED, CATALOGUE FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 











a 





MALVERN 


perfect retreat for these days and affording every choice of 
quarters and pleasant diversions. 
Varied Christmas features and seasonable revels. 
Spa Director(S) gladly answers all enquiries. 


TRAVEL BY RAIL. 





Enquire at G.W R. Stations, Offices and Agencies, for details of train services, 





Cheap Holiday 'Viekets, and the New Winter Resort Tickets, ete. 


eal 


What the £ is worth in the 
Foreign Mission Field 

















¥ oa BRAM 
rIBETAN NATIVE TEACHER. 

The most difficult fields of labour have been chosen by Moravian 

Missionaries for 200 years. 

Difficulties have increased greatly now that the value of the 

£ abroad has fallen. 

That being so, a considerable increase in voluntary contribu- 

tions is necessary if God’s work in earth’s darkest places is 

not to be hindered but fully maintained. 

The call for self-sacrifice was never more clear than it is 

now. There must be no retreat in these days of difficulty. 


The London Association in Aid 
of Moravian Missions 


(President: SIR CHARLES OWENS, C.B.) 
Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by 
Cuartes Horpay, Esq., Chairman and Hon. See. 


7 NEW COURT, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Ss 






































CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR TOURS TO 
SOUTH AFRICA 


BY MAIL VESSELS FROM SOUTHAMPTON, 
December 11, 1931, January1, 15 & 29, 1932 


Reduced Return Fares to Capetown, 
£90 1st c'ass. £60 2ndc'ass. £303rdc'ass 


Fares to other South African 
Ports on request. 

Full particulars from: 
Head Office: 3 Fenchurch &t., 
London, E.C. 3. 

West End Agency: 125 Pal’ 
all. $.W. 1. 








PUT YOUR MONEY IN 
VTIBRITISH HOMES 


THE SAFEST, MOST PROFITABLE AND PATRIOTIC 
INVESTMENT ‘TO-DAY. 
IVriie, call or *phone (Ambassador 1023) 
jor Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 
Assets: £1,774,782. Reserves: £132,958. 
THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY, 
New Maenet House, Paddington Green, London, W.2. 


0 
TAX 
PAID 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Pstablished 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued. 
rs 3b 000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve -Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £ 1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000, DRAFTS are GRANTED on the _ Bank’s 
Branches throughout “the Australian _ States and Dominion of New 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, BILLS are 
purchased or sent for collection, DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 


on terms which may be ascertained on application, 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London E.C, 3. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shiitinys per tne (a line averages 36 letters).~ Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as q 


line. 


Vouchers seni only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Series discounts : 


23% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 - 


14% for 26, and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittances 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tucsday of each week. 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
fat END MISSION (founded 1885).—52,000 Free 





breakfasts given to East End Children. 15,000 
children given a Christmas treat. Old people and tired 


mothers not forgotten. Six doctors employed. 2,500 
patients weekly. Great Religious, Social and Philan- 
thropic Institution. Full particulars sent. Visitors 
invited.—REv. F, W. CuUDLEIGH, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, KE, 1. 


PERSONAL 

PROMPT REFUND OF INCOME TAX in 1932 is 
assured if you join NOW. British Taxpayers Assn. 
Itd., Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2. NO PER- 
CENTAGE FEE, All income tax problems undertaken. 
| be you would see without glasses, send stamped 
addressed envelope for particulars to MisS PEARSON, 

Abford House, Wilton Road, 8.W. 1. 
'yPHE TRAVEL AGENT who gives personal attention 
to all clients is F. J. Pape, Norway Ho., Cockermouth 
y / HY not stay within 1d. ‘bus fare boud St. ? Come 
to 34 Southwiek St., Cambridge TERRACE, Hyde 
Park, W. 2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. Baths free 
No tips. H. & ¢. water all bedrooms. ‘Tel.: Padd. 2364. 




















CINEMA 


mun ACADEMY 
Oxford Strect (opp. Warings). 





CINEMA 
Ger, 2981, 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 6TH, FOR ONE WEEK, 
Brigitte Helm in 
“THE WONDERIUL LIEB” (U.F.A,)} 


an 
Kisenstein’s Sound Symphony, 
“THE SILVER LINING.” 








Last days: “END OF ST. PETERSBURG,” and 
Rene Clair’s “TWO TIMID SOULS.” 


LECTURES 
BUROPE GROUP. 
55 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 7TH, AT 8.30 PLM. 
Lecture: “ A Unirep EUROPE IN A WORLD ORDER,” 
by Mr. D. MITRINOVIC. 

Admission, 2s. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 10TH, AT 8.30 P.M. 
Lecture: “ Dr. GRODDECK’S VISION OF EUROPEAN 

CULTURE,” 
by Mr. GO. KOLLERSTROM, 
ADMISSION, 2s. 





iW 





APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT AND 
WANTED 
} ACANCY.—One or two Pupils up-to-date Fruit 
Farm, National Mark Grower, premium.—t, F. 
GvuTHREIR, Mascall’s Pound, Paddock Wood, Kent. 
\ HOLE-TIME SECRETARY wanted by The Perry 
Standing Community Association to organize social 
and educational work in new Housing Estate in Birming- 
ham. Replies, stating experience of social service, with 
not more than three testimonials, to be sent to; 
EVAN AG, Norton, Esq.. 
4 Bennetts Hill, 
3irniingham. 
Salary up to £275 per annum. Replies, which should be 
receiveg before Decomber 19th, to be endorsed “ Secre- 
taryship,”’ in top left-hand corner of envelope. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 

DVICE AROUYT 8C2&GL8 AT HOME or on the 
if CONTINENT and TUTOR'S USTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & 
Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837, 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 


























tg ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 

LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. (Day and Resi- 
dential).—Founded specially to train boys of good 
edueation for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term, commencing January 6th, 1932, 
Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER. 


AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


Directors: THE COUNTESS OF YPRES. 
Mrs. RITA HARNESS, F.C.L, 
Mrs. VERA ACKLAND, M.B.E. 
Specializes in training of Gentlewoman for a Secretarial 
Career. Languages and shorthand a special feature. 
JOURNALISM (PRACTICAL STAFF WORK) and a 
special course for POLITICAL SECRETARIES. High 
salaried positions found for qualified stadents, Moderate 
fees. 27 and 28 Buckingham Gate, 8.W.1. Tele., 

Vic. 4495. 

RS. HOSTER’S Sceretarial Training College for well- 
educated girls and women. Pupils may start at any 
time provided there is a vacancy and may take either the 
Seven Months’ or the Year's Course. Address of Training 
College: 29 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W. 1. Pros- 
pectus on application to Mrs, Hoster, F.L.S.A., St. 
Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, London, E.C. 2. 





F.LSp.T. 











OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(University of London). 
Principal ........ Miss b. C, Hicarns, B.A. 
The Lent Term commences on Thursday, January 


14th, 1932. The College prepares women students for 
the London Degrees in Science and Arts. Ten Entrance 
Scholarships, from £40 to £30 a year, and several Exhibi- 
tions of not more than £35, tenable for three years, will 
be offered for competition in Mareh, 1932, For further 
particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Engletield Green, Surrey. 

1, RALNING.—Central Employment Bureau and 
i Students Careers Association (Incorporated not for 
profit). Established 1898. lull Secretarial 'Traiming by 
highly-qualified Teachers and Participation in work of 
this large institution, where the classrooms all overlook 
gardens, kxtensive appointments Departments assists 
to posts.—Write SECRETARY for Prospectus, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C, 1 











NE aan 
| aa DEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTOy 


In response to a request from the Committee Of thy 
Parents’ Association for more assistance to parents 
the education ot their children in these difficnit time’ 
Roedean School is prepared to offer 10 Entrance ke 
hibitions of £60 a year for school life on the resuit ay 
general examination to be held at the school, Jan 3 
1ith-13th, 1932, Candidates must be under 15 ON 






August Ist, 1932. Those successful will have the opti 
of entering the school either in the summer or in the 
autumn term 1932.—For particulars and form of applicy 
tion apply SECRETARY, 

CHOOL OF THE HOLY Fawmipy 
k 79 West Cromwell Road, 8.W.5. ’ 








Staffed by Sisters of the Community of the Hay 
Family (Visitor, Bishop Gore) and visiting mistress 
Trained games mistress. 7 

Ch. of Eng. day school for girls and kindergarten fy 
boys and girls. st, 1898. Fees 4) to 8 guineas a tern, 
For prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. ; 
~ 2. HEL Ns, COCKERMOUTH. 

the Board of Edueation. 
Entire charge undertaken. 


l HE DOWAS 











: Recognized py 
Comfortable, happy hony 
Principal, Miss WaReney 








SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX 





Boarding schoel on modern public school fing 
Recognized by the Board of Education and tly 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing soy) 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualitie; 
stalf. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M, CAMERON, Fin, Hon, 
School of Mod, Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 
FAFVUE Principal of one of the best Private Schools fi 
Girls in the S. ef England is wiiling to take tw 
girls at a strictly inclusive tee of £150 a year—Writ 
Box M,. 603, c/o SUERLLEY’S, 11 Crooked Lane, E.¢.4 
Hi MAYNARD’S GLRLS’ SCHOOL, EXETER 
i High-class boarding and Day School. Spacious ant 
well-equipped buildings and playing fields, Fully qualitie, 
statf. Mod. lang. a speciality. Pros. from HEAD-Misrrass, 











HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
1 SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff ; prepara 
tion for academic and musi¢e examinations; extensiv 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding 
swimming; excellent health record ; individual car 
Scholarships available.—Apply the PRLNciraLs, 





PORRIDGE TASTES BETTER 


if made with “ DOCHARN ” oatmeal grown 
a thousand feet up in the pure Highland 
air. The meal is coarse ground, and does 
not suffer from any refining process, etc. 
7 ibs. for 2/6, post free. 
ROSSLYN COLAM, DOCHARN, 
BOAT-OF-GARTEN, INVERNESS-SHIRE. 














— ee FOR SOCIAL WORK 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 
Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individuai students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 
— EF KENSINGTON SCHOLARSHIPS, 

The next Examination for this Scholarship, tenable 
at one of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge o1 London 
will be held in May, 1932. 

Candidates must be young men between 18 and 20 
years of aye, in need of assistance tu enable them to 
obtain a University degree. 

For particulars as to conditicn an application should 
be made in January 1932, tothe CLERK TO THE TRUSTEES, 
62, Church Street, W. 8. in * 





Q CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
KR TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J, & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, 
___l@ndon, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 
~~ HOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
 * advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic ¢ gents, 61 Conduit, Street, 
London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 0301 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 











SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 

ee my EDUCATION INSTITUTE, COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman 
C. G. Montefiore, D,D., M.A. Principal: Miss E, E 
taiwrence.—For information concerning Scholarship 
foan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
\ N opening occurs in first-class School for an Elder 
Pa Pupil to read advanced Engtish with another 

student for Oxford Entrance or Higher Certificate. 
quite a secondary consideration. 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, B.C. 4. 
STUDENT-MISTRESS over 17 or 18 years of age 
required in a good school to help with Junior 
Music pupils and to be prepared for higher Music examina- 
tions. Premium, required during first’ year,—Write 
8. M., c/o Paton, 143 Cannon Street, E.C 





Fees 
Write A. M., c/o 














_ BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


( VOLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End, 17% 
/ 180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Sehola 
ships.— Prospectus from the Rey, the HEADMASTER 
j REPARATORY.— Messrs. H. Pavey and BR, (, 
I Lorr. The School, Malvern Link, Wores. 
T. EDWARDS SCHOOL, A Scholarship Examim- 
tion will be held on June 7th, 8th and 9th, 1%: 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50, and severd 
Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £10 
may not be awarded if Candidates do not show sufliciess 
merit. Candidates must be under 14 on May Is, 
There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons of Clergy. 
Further information can be obtained from the BuRsis, 
Fees £125, St. EKdward’s School, Oxford. 4 
ae EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fuly 
. equipped Public School on a splendid site of # 
acres, overlooking the city. Very healthy situation 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universitie, 
Army, &c.—For prospectus write to Rev, Canon W, }. 
BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 
“ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE 
Yak small, well-equipped Public School splendidly 
situated, fine health record.—Prospectus, details d 
Scholarships, ete., from the SECRETARY, 

















~ AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c., 


UTHORS invited forward MSS. all kinds for publics 

tion. Fiction specially required. £50 Cash Pria 
for Poems. Catalogue and advice free.—STOCKWHL 
LtD., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. es 
| EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spar 

4 hours profitable; Booklet free.—REGENT Iss: 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 
| ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good storks 
‘ «e., required. Send stamp for prospectus t0- 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 5.W. 1 


FOR THE TABLE, Xe. 


ARGEST fat’d Geese, 8/- ea., Turkeys 10/6, 11/6,124 
4 ea. ; fat Chicken 7/6, 8/6 pr. ; tr’d. p.p. 1e!’ble, punetl 
































], LMWOOD, Harrogate.—High-class residential school 
- for girls.—Mrs. Hogben, B.A.(L) Miss Charters, B.A.(L) 


LAxHEBSE HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8S. DEVON, 
4 Soarding school for girls. Graduate Staff. 


Preparation for Public Examinations. Individual care 
especially for delicate and backward pupils. 
( ' U EE WN Ss Ww oC SB 5 
¥ HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Se., F.B.A. 
Delightfully situated, 420 acres, Fully equipped 
School buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 
Bath. School Chapel. Preparation for all Public Exe 
inations. Entrance and Leaving Scholarships. E 
access London. 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 








 OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
a and day school for girls. Kducation for careers con- 
sidered especially, Health record high. 


HEAD-MISTRESS, 





—Noran Donocuver, The Manor, carbery, Cork. 
~ veresoag 7 yh 
(yg line, 10/6, 11/-, 11/6; fat geese, 7/6, 8 
roasting fowls, 7/-, 7/6 pr., ducks 6/- pr., boil fows 
5/- pr., trd. fr., cash.—Miss BLANCHFIELD, Bandon, (otk 
* MAS.—Delicious Spiced Beef, corked ready ft 
4 table, rounds and rolls, 7 to 30 ibs. 
RUSSELL’S LTD., Princes Street, Cork. 














MAS.—Turkeys, the best flavoured and més 
oh economical are Irish breds, 7 to 15 Ibs., post 
rail. ‘Terms cash or reference.—RUSSELL'S LO 


Princes Street, Cork. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Old Gold # 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Det! 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c, Any condition ; large ! 
small quantities ; cash at once ; goods returned if 0 
not satisfactory, Call or post to largest firm of the 
in the world.—BuNTLEY & Co., 10 New Bond bit 
London, W, 1. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


"[ REVELATION TO LOVERS of real ‘Turkish 

Tobacco, “ BIZIM ” CIGARETTES, 6s, 34. per 

st free, plain or cork- sie 1,000 for 58s, 6d. 

Remit to manufacturers, J. . FREEMAN & Co., Lrp., 

@ Piccadilly, W.1. “ SOLAC E CIRCLES ” Pipe 

qobaceo, the finest combination ever discove roe of Choice 

Natural yf every pipeful an indescribable 
pleasure: 123, 6d. per 3 -lb, tin, post extra, 


ee ———— 
LATTIS kills Cockroaches wherever used in every 
clime, With ever-increasing expedition through hait 
a century, guaranteed ; sole makers, 
HoOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheflield. 
Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. p.f., or through chemists 














inal Jands, = 
av E YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 


Artistic and orig ginal work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
fe — HENRY A,WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, wl 1 
7 ADIES’ BRIDGE PARTIES. Se nd - for half-a “a. 
dozen beautiful richly -coloured Cigare tte Ash Trays 
in exquisite Pottery—imoney returned if not pleased,- 
guibk_AS AsH TRAY COMPANY, STOKE-ON-TRENT, 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any fength cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornaway, Scotland 


QOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Pottery ; 


beautiful colouring ; big profits. 
—Rainsow POTTERY CO., Dept. “ 8,” Lindfield, Sussex. 








FOREIGN TRAVEL 


OSSINIERES, BERNESE OBERLAND 
* Anew W.T.A. Chalet, For those who require rest 
and quiet, rambles or climbing, winter sports and pure 
mountain air, Rossiniéres and the Chalet de la Colline 
we ideal, Complete service with every modern comfort 
and low, definitely inclusive terms.— Literature from THE 
wit. > Lrp, (28), Transport House, Smith Square, 
8.W 








EASE RETE LUGANO 
| centre is excellently suited for 
short holidays as well as for visitors in search of health 
and strength. A delightful spot in a beautiful sheltered 
and mild position-—-fog unknown, Every modern con- 
venience and low, definitely inclusive terms.-—-Literature 
from THE W.T.A., Lip. (28), Transport House, Smith 
Square, pow. 1. 












HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


VTE BOURNEMOUTH HY DRO. visitora find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 











Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift. 
ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—-First 
class residential, Fully licensed, A.A., R.A.C. 





Historical associations from A.D, 1759. 


large Garage. 


~~ JINIDIES 
CRUISE 


skies in January! Joyful davs of 
-starlit nights of romance! Health, 

and goo a companionship aboard a 
liner, voyaging to the Carib- 


Summer 
snnshine- 
happiness 
beautiful cruising 
ean Sea On pleasure bent! 


DUCHESS OF RICHMOND 


(20,000 Tons Oil-burner) 
One of the newest cruising ships afloat. Many 
single bed eabins. 


Visiting Trinidad, Jamaica, Bahamas, Barbados, 
Gi yraltar and many other places. 
. From Liverpool - - 21st January 


Southampton - 22nd January 
lirst Class only. Limited Membership. 
From 90 Guineas. 

A. R. Powell, Cruise Dept., 


From 


Apply, 


CANADIAN 


World’s 
ane 
Trave A ‘ 
62-65 aring X, London, S.W.1. 
Sy os 303, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3, 


or Locai Agents Everywhere. 


| ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 











Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Tid, 
Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
, DINBURGH.- THE ALISON HOTEL.— Melville 
1 Cresce nt. Tgms.: : “*Melcrest,’” Edinburgh. Tel. 207501, 
fA ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOT#L, 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 be mo ig 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. "Phone 311. 





{7 XETER. —ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
uC athedral. Qniet old-world Caravanserai. H. & ce, 
water & radiators in bedrms. Lift. Nt.porter. "Phone 4071 
| ONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, Gt. Russell St., 
4 W.C.1, Facing British Museum: 200 rooms with 
hot and cold water. Hedroom and breakfast from 8s. 6d, 
per night. Special inclusive terms on application. 
ATLOCK,— SMEDLEY'S.—Gt, Britain’s Greatest 
M Hydro, For health, comfort and pleasure, 270 
Bedrooms; grounds 10 aeres. 


From 13s. per day, 
inclusive ; others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 
k »EFORMED 




















INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive Li ist. (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHME r ~ HOUSE ASSOCIAT ION, 


P. B. 8. A., 
STREET, Ww. 1. 


v ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 

‘lass unlicensed Hotels. 

BLOOMSBURY STREET, 

GREAT RUSSELL STREWN’ 

SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 


Ltp,, St. Gnonen’s Hovuss, 193 Recent 





High-« 
IVANHOE, 
KENILWORTH, 
WAVERLEY, 


r, 


Electric fires and hot and eo 4 water in all rooms, 


Uniform charge per pers B ior bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Isath—-Nu,rember to April—xs. 6d. 
Summer months—April to November—10s, Largely 


patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 
ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
i ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Taritf apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 
OTN &s.—ShLYMOUR HOTEL. 
l Ist Class, Cent. heating. Fishing, 
shooting, golf, bowls « tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phone:'Totnes 14, 
/ HY not stay within ld,’bus tare Bond St.’ Come 
W to 34 Southwick St., Cambridge TERRACE, Hyde 
Park, W.2. Room «& bktst. from 5/6 daily. Baths free. 
No tips. H. & c, water all bedrooms. ‘Tel.: Padd. 2364, 
HERE to stry in London.—-THE LODUE, 1 St, 
\ George’s Square, 8.W, 1. Room and Bre: akfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 8u-. weekly, With dinner, 6s, 6d., or 2 











On River Dart, 
boating, hunting, 











guineas weekly, 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the 
the following have subscribed towards the cost 


Srecrator’s Recommended List. 
of publication of this feature and we hope 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


when possible readers will patronize them. 


Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE, 
AVIEMORE (inverness-shire).—--AVLEMORE., 
BATH.— GRAND a IMP ROOM, 
—PULTENE 
~ 2 PORK HOUSE, 


BELFAST. GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.— BERESFORD. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON (s. Devon).—-HUNTLY. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNE MOU T H HY DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAV EN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATE R. 
BRIGHTON.— KINGS. 

—KOVAL ALBION, 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSF. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—_-GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—VICTORIA, 
CALLANDER (Perths.).—DREADNOUGHT, 
—PALACE 


CAMBRIDGE.-—BULL. 

CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).— GOLF. 

CHELTENHAM.—LILLEY BROOK, 

CHESTER.— GROSVENOR., 

CHRISTCHURCH.— KING'S ARMS, 

COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
—RHOS ABBEY 


CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).— = 
CROWBOROUGH.— BAC ON. 


CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLEY PARK 

DORCHES TER.— KING'S ARMS, 

DORKING. — 

DROITWICH SPA. ie ORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
S 


DUMFRIES.— 
EDZELL (ort: arshire) — PANMURE. 
ELIE (Fife).—MARIN 


ENNERDALE LAKE cam). 
EXETER.— ROYAL CLARE 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 
FALMOUTH.— FALMOUTH. 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAT RLOC H. 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORT ALL. 
SE OWN- -ON-SPEY. GRANT. ARMS, 
GRASME ERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
RAYSHOTT (Hants. ).—FOX AND PELICAN, 
HARLECH (Wales).—st. DAVID’S, 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN. 
HASTINGS.— QUEEN'S, 


“neat LER’S, 

















HORNS CROSS (N. Devon).—HOOPS INN 


HUNSTANTON. —LE STRANGE 


LINKS 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—-CALEDONIAN. 
KENMORE (Perths.).—BREADALBANE, 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire ).— STAR. 
LAKE Ae peal (Montgomeryshire). 
VYRNW 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon). —ROYAL VICTORIA, 


LAKE 








ARMS & GOLF 





LET LOVING NATURE 
CURE YOUR 
CHRONIC RHEUMATISM 


Trefriw Waters are so rich in Sulphur- 
Jron (Ferrous- Sulphate) that the dose 
sever exceeds one or two tablespoons. 
The Treatment, which is simple and 
highly efficacious, is usually seven weeks, 
and is sent in perfect Spa condition hy 
parcel post to your home in small phials 
each containing two tablespoons. Write 
Manager, Pump Room and Baths, 


IW CHALYBEATE WELLS, 
"Weceene, C oe perce 








(Member ‘of British Spas Federation.) 











LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELLS. 

LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. "gs? St. W.C. 1, 
—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C.1 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C, 1. 
7 “es — KERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C, 1 

VERLEY Southampton Row,W.C. 1 


LYME REGIS. THE BAY, 





LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY 

MALVERN.— FOLEY ARMS, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MIDHURST.— SPREAD BAGLE. 
MONMOUTH. BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS, 


NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-GOLFVIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
NEWCASTLE (Co. Down),—SLIEVE DON AND, 
NEWQUAY.— HEADLAND. 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 
—GREAT WESTERN. 
STATION 
PAIGNTON.—?P AIGNTON PALACE, 
—REDCLIFFE. 
PAR (Cornwal!).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales).—GRAND. 
PERTH.— ROYAL Mo ORGE. 
—STATION 
PITLOCHRY.— ATHOLL PALACE. 
PRINCETOWN (nr.).—TWO BRIDGES, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FON CHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR {Asaioees —BA 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHE),¥. 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SEAFORD.— BAY. 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 
SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHAP (Westmorland).—SHAP WELLS, 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.— GLADSTONE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH. GLENDAKAGH., 





TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset).—TEMPLECOMBB 
HOUSE, 
TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL, 
TEWKESBURY.— ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 
—OSBORNE., 
—ROSETOR, 


—VICTORIA AND ALBERI 
TOTNES.—SEY — 


TROON.— MARIN 
TURNBERRY.— TURNBE ERRY. 
—LORD L —- R. 


WARWICK 
‘roy AL OAK, 


WINCHES’ r ER. —ROYA 
WINSFORD (Somerset).— 
WOODHALL SPA (Lines.)—EAGLE LODGE, 
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GIVE BOOKS—GIVE PLEASURE 
A Selection from the List of 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd 








Fiction 


Markus the Fisherman 
By GABRIEL SCOTT. Translated by S. and 
R. G. Bateson. 


“An unusual and beautiful book. . .. The author 
. » is a very. great literary artist.’ ’"— Sunday 
‘Referce. 7s. 6d. 








The Golovlyov Family 
by M. E. SHCHEDRIN (Sarryxov). Translated 
by N. Duddington. 


“The book is a classic in its own country, and it 
is obvious why.”—Spectator. 7s. 6d. 








By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 


The Scientific Outlook 


“As a writer he is one of the two or three in 
Iengland who have the slightest idea of what 


modern science is about.” —Spectator. 7s. 6d. 


reading . . . Moreover it is full of 
wisdom, at omre grave and sunny.”—J/anchester 
Guardian. Fourth Impression. 7s. 6d, 


The Conquest of Happiness 
“Tt goes without saying that this book is good 








Tie Life of Ibsen 
By HALVDAN KOHT. Translated by R. L. 
McMahon and H. A. Larsen. 


An authoritative account of the life and work of 
one of the outstanding writers of the last century. 
2 vols. 30s. per set. 


The English Bible as 
Literature 
By CHARLES ALLEN DINSMORE 


The author compares passages from the Bible with 
similar ones from the great poets—an interesting 
comparison. 7s. 6d. 











rometheus Bound 
(Aeschylus) 
Translated from the Greek into English Rhyming 
Verse by 
GILBERT MURRAY 


Cloth 3s. Paper 2s. 


Plato and His Dialogues 
By G. LOWES DICKINSON 
An account of Plato’s views on. politics, ethics, 
religion and love, with extracts from his dialogues, 
and intended primarily for those who do not read 
Greek. 6s. 








The Social Teaching of the 


Christian Churches 
By ERNST TROELTSCH. Translated by Olive 
Wyon 


“No praise conld be too high for the original _ 


work, and the present translation is a model of 
clearness . . . Should be a boon to any 
young clergyman who buys them.”—Manchester 
Cruardian. 2 vols. 42s. per set. 


Lord Sydenham was the first Governor-General 


-they represent new material, They contain matter 





“own day. 7s. Od. 


Letters from Lord Sydenham 


to Lord John Russell 
Edited by PAUL KNAPLUND 


of Canada afier Lord Durham’s famous report. 
These letters are of real historic value because 


too frank and intimate for publication in their 








Bridge Books 





Lenz on Bridge. By SIDNEY S. LENZ. New Edition. 7s. 64. 


More Lenz on Bridge. By SIDNEY S, LENZ. 


Contract Bidding. By SIDNEY S. LENZ. 3s. 6d. - 
Abridged Auction and Contract Bridge: By A.C. KELLEY. 2s 


Second Impression Cheaper Edition. 7s. 6d. 














Museum Street, London, -W.C.1 
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